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TO READJUST POSTAL CLASSIFICATION ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND CULTURAL MATERIALS 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13, 1955 


Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Edward J. Robeson, Jr. 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Ropeson. The meeting will come to order. 

This committee, composed of myself, as chairman, and Representa- 
tives Rhodes, Dowdy, St. George, and Johansen, has been appointed 
to consider H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142, introduced by our colleagues, 
Congresswoman St. George and Congressman Moss. 

(The bills are as follows: ) 


[H. R. 5139, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


4 BILL To readjust postal classification on educational and cultural materials 


~ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Canaress assembled, That sections 204 (d) and (e) of the Postal Rate 
Revision and Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948 (39 U.S. C 
and (e)), are amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 204. (d) The following materials when in parcels not exceeding seventy 
pounds in weight may be sent at the postage rate of 8 cents for the first pound 
or fraction thereof and 4 cents for each additional pound or fraction thereof, and 
this rate shall continue until otherwise provided by the Congress: (1) Books 
permanently bound for preservation consisting wholly of reading matter or 
scholarly bibliography or reading matter with incidental blank spaces for stu- 
dents’ notations and containing no advertising matter other than incidental 
announcements of books; (2) sixteen-millimeter films and sixteen-millimeter film 
catalogs except when sent to commercial theaters; (3) printed music whether in 
bound form or in sheet form; (4) printed objective test materials and accessories 
thereto used by or in behalf of educational institutions in the testing of ability, 
aptitude, achievement, interests, and other mental! and personal qualities with 
or without answers, test scores, or identifying information recorded thereon in 
writing or by mark; (5) manuscripts for books, periodical articles, and music. 

“Src. 204. (e) (1) The following materials when in parcels not exceeding 
seventy pounds in weight when loaned or exchanged between (A) schools, colleges, 
universities, or public libraries and (B) religious, educational, scientific. philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, or fraternal organizations or associations 
not organized for profit and none of the net income of which inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual, or between such organizations and their 
members or readers or borrowers, shall be charged with postage at the rate of 
4 cents for the first pound or fraction thereof and 1 cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof, and this rate shall continue until otherwise provided 
by the Congress: (a) Books consisting wholly of reading matter of scholarly 
bibliography or reading matter with incidental blank spaces for students’ notations 
and containing no advertising matter other than incidental announcements of 
books; (b) printed music whether in bound form or in sheet form bound 
volumes of academic theses in typewritten or other duplicated form and bound 
volumes of periodicals; and (d) other library materials in printed, duplicated, or 
photographic form or in the form of unpublished manuscripts 

‘“(2) The rate provided in paragraph (1) for books may apply to sixteen- 
millimeter films, filmstrips, projected transparencies and slides 


, sec. 292a (d 


, microfilms, sound 


1 
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ecordings, and catalogs of such materials when sent in parcels not exceeding 
seventy pounds in weight to or from (A) schools, colleges, universities, or public 
brarie and (1) religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricuitural, 
labor, veterans’, or fraternal organizations or associations, not organized for 


profit and none of the net income of which inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual.”’ 

Sk¢ 2. It is the sense of the Congress that every reasonable encouragement 

ould be given as a matter of Government policy to the export through private 
commercial and eleemosynary channels of American publications and literary, 
artistic, and scholarly works and therefore the United States Government should 
take advantage of the optional provision of the Universl Postal Convention of 
1952 to reduce by 50 per centum the regular printed matter rate in the interna- 
tional mails for newspapers periodicals,books, pamphlets, music and maps as other 
leading countries of the world have done 





H. R. 5142, 84th Cong., Ist Sess.] 
4 BILL To readjust postal classification on educational and cultural materials 


B t enacted by the Senate and House of R presentatives of the United States of 
imerica in Congress assembled, That sections 204 (d) and (e) of the Postal Rate 
Revision and Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948 (39 U. 8. C., see. 292a (d) and 


é are amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 204. (d) The following materials when in parcels not exceeding seventy 
pounds in weight mav be sent at the postage rate of 8 cents for the first pound or 
fraction thereof and 4 cents for each additional pound or fraction thereof, and 
this rate shall continue until otherwise provided by the Congress: (1) Books 


permanentivy bound for preservation consisting wholly of reading matter or 


scholarly bibliography or reading matter with incidental blank spaces for students’ 
notations and containing no advertising matter other than incidental announce- 
ments of books: (2) sixteen-millimeter films and sixteen-millimeter film catalogs 
except when sent to commercial theaters: (3) printed music whether in bound 
form or in sheet form; (4) printed objective test materials and accessories thereto 


ised by or in behalf of educational institutions in the testing of ability, aptitude, 
achievement, interests, and other mental and personal qualities with or without 
answers, test scores, or identifying information recorded thereon in writing or by 


mar 5) manuscript for books, periodical articles, and music. 
‘Sec. 204. (e) (1) The following materials when in parcels not exceeding 
venty pounds in weight when loaned or ex« hanged between (A) schools, colleges, 
iniversities, or public libraries and B: religious, edueational, scientific, 
philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans, or fraternal organizations or associa- 








tions not organized for profit and none of the net income of which inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or individual, or between such organizations 
nd their members or readers or borrowers, shall be charged with postage at the 
ite of 4 cents for the first pound or fraction thereof and 1 cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof, and this rate shall continue until otherwise provided 
vy the Congress: (a) Books consisting wholly of reading matter or scholarly 
bibliography or reading matter with incidental blank spaces for students’ notations 
and containing no advertising matter other than incidental announcements of 
printed music, whether in bound form or in sheet form; (ce bound 
olumes of academic theses in typewritten or other duplicated form and bound 
volumes of periodicals: and (d) other library materials in printed, duplicated. or 
otographic form or in the form of unpublished manuscripts 
‘(2) The rate provided in paragraph (1) for books may apply to sixteen-milli- 
ilms, filmstrips, projected transparencies and slides, microfilms, sound re- 
lings, and catalogs of such materials when sent in parc ls not exceeding seventy 
ind= in weight to or from (A) schools, colleges, universities, or public libraries, 
3) religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veter- 
fraternal organizations or associations, not organized for profit and none 
net income of which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or in- 


ry} 
} 


») 


ec, 2. It is the sense of the Congress that every reasonable encouragement 
ld be given as a matter of Government policy to the exportthrough private 
ercial and eleemosynary channels of American publications and literary, 
and scholarly works and therefore the United States Government should 
advantage of the optional pro\ ision of the Universal Postal Convention of 
reduce by 50 per centum the regular printed matter rate in the inter- 
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national mails for news} papers, pe ‘riodicals, books, pamphlets, music, and maps as 
other leading countries of the world have done. 

Mr. Ropeson. In general, these bills will add certain items loosely 
described as ‘‘cultural and educational materials’’ to the same category 
for rate purposes as books and educational film which are currently 
sent through the mail at the rate of 8 cents for the first pound and 4 
cents for each additional pound or fraction thereof. 

It would also provide that these same materials when sent by li- 
braries will be accorded the so-called library book rate which presently 
is 4 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof. 

Specifically, the following additiona! items would be permitted 
go at the book rate in the event this legislation is approved: (1) 
Bound volumes of academic theses in typewritten or other duplicated 
form; (2) printed music whether in bound form or in sheet form; 
(3) printed objective test materials and accessories thereto used by or 
in behalf of educational institutions in the testing of ability, aptitude, 
achievement, interests, and other mental and personal qualities with 
or without answers, test scores, or identifying information recorded 
thereon in writing or by mark; (4) manuscripts for books, periodical 
articles, and music; (5) unbound books, texts, or lessons in looseleaf 
form when mailed to or from schools, colleges, universities, or public 
libraries; and (6) recordings. 

Since having been appointed chairman of the subcommittee, I have 
taken the opportunity to examine into some of the problems presented 
by these bills. It is my understanding, and I assume that the wit- 
nesses here, as well as those who have evidenced their interest by 
attending these hearings, recognize that the items proposed to be sent 
at the book rate have been the subject of similar requests for many 
years. For example, it is my understanding that agitation has existed 
for many vears to permit a lower rate on manuscripts which presently 
are considered first-class mail and are charged at the rate of 3 cents 
an ounce, 

The so-called achievement test materials have been recommended 
as amendments to the book rate for a number of years past, and | 
presume the same is true of sheet music and other items included under 
the bill. 

It would seem that in view of the fact that these subjects have been 
considered for inclusion in the book tate many times before and 
Congress has declined to take action, that we are obliged to look into 
the problem very thoroughly and objectively. 

| am sure that the testimony of those who are here to prese nt their 
views will be helpful to us in arriving at a proper and fair decision. 
I might say that I have received a considerable amount of corre- 
spondence both pro and con to a proposal which is contained in a 
Senate bill which is not before this subcommittee but which was 
identical to these bills when originally introduced. In view of the 
controversy that apparently has been engendered as a result of the 
proposal to authorize what amounts to a 10-percent reduction in 
parcel-post rates, I have asked the committee staff to inform the 
witnesses who requested to testify that we would have to limit the 
testimony to the issue contained in the bills we are now considering. 

I am first going to call upon Mr. Robertson, Assistant Postmaster 
General, Bureau of Finance. 
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\lr. Gorr. | wonder if we might reverse that order? 
Mr. Roseson. You may proceed anyway that suits you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABE McGREGOR GOFF, SOLICITOR, POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Gorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Abe McGregor Goff. I am Solicitor of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I simply want to read the report for the record, and then 
Mr. Robertson will make a brief statement. I know your time is 
very limited. This is addressed: 


Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Re presentatives. 


Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for reports on H. R. 
5139 and H. R. 5142, identical bills to adjust postal classification on educational 
and cultural materials 
The first section of this legislation will amend subsection (d) of section 292a, 
tle 39, United States Code, to provide that the reduced postage rates of ‘‘8 cents 
for the first pound or-fraction thereof and 4 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof’’ in addition to the matter presently covered by the subsection, 
shall be extended to (1) books permanently bound for preservation consisting whol- 
lv of “scholarly bibliography’; (2) printed music whether in bound form or in 
sheet form; (3) printed objective test materials and accessories thereto used by or 
in behalf of educational] institutions in the testing of ability, aptitude, achieve- 
ment, interests, and other mental and personal qualities with or without answers, 
test scores, or identifying information recorded thereon in writing or by mark; 

+) manuscripts for books, periodical articles, and music. 

It will also amend subsection (e) of section 292a, title 39, United States Code, 
to provide that the reduced postage rate of ‘‘4 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof, and 1 cent for each additional pound or fraction thereof,’ in addition to 
the matter presently covered by the subsection, shall be extended to: (1) printed 
musie whether in bound form or in sheet form; (2) bound volumes of academic 
theses in typewritten or other duplicated form and bound volumes of periodicals: 
and (3) other library materials in printed, duplicated, or photographic form or in 
the form of unpublished manuscripts. 

The first section of this legislation, if enacted, will not only have the effect of 
applving the special reduced rates to matter now falling within the categories of 
fourth-class mail, but also will have the effect of reclassifving some mail matter 
from the first-class to the special reduced fourth-class rates. 


That would particularly be on those manuscripts that are hand- 
written. 


The reclassification of the mail under the provisions of this legislation will 
result in a loss to the Department of the difference between the revenue derived 
from such matter which is presently sent at the higher rate of postage and the 
revenue that will be derived at the lower rate of postage. 

Subsection (e) (1) of section 204 of the act of July 3, 1948, contains the following 
savings clause: “except, that the rates now or hereafter prescribed for third- or 
fourth-class matter shall apply in every case where such rate is lower than the 
rate prescribed in this subsection for books under this classification.”’ A similar 
savings provision does not appear in either of the proposed amendments to section 
2O4 of the act. 

It is possible for a mailer to be charged more for postage under the amendments 


proposed by this measure, than would be paid if the parcel were sent by fourth- 


lass mail. For example, a 70-pound parcel of printed music mailed for local 
delivery would cost the sender $1.19 under the present fourth-class rate. Under 
the amendment to section 204 (d), he could be required to pay $2.84 to mail 
the parcel. It is suggested that a savings provision similar to that presently 

mitained in section 204 (e) (1) be inserted in the legislation and made applicable 
to both section 204 (d) and section 204 (e) of the act of Julv 3, 1948, as proposed 
amended. 


to i 
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It also is noted that reference is made in the proposed amendment to section 
204 (e) to ‘‘theses’’ (line 7, p. 3). Similar reference does not appear in the proposed 
amendment to section 204 (d). For the sake of uniformity, and for the purposes of 
clarification, it is suggested that the word ‘‘theses’’ and a comma be inserted it 


line 14, page 2 of the measure, between the comma and the word ‘“‘periodical 


That is just another correction which was adopted in the Senate bill. 
[ do not believe there would be any question about those two 
amendments. Now we come to the other two amendments that are 
suggested by the Department: 


Section 2 of the legislation contains the recommendation of Congress that 
reduced rates be applied to mailings in the international mail of ‘‘American publi- 
cations and literary, artistic, and scholarly works.” 

Some countries have taken advantage of the optional provision in the Universal 
Postal Convention in 1952, referred to in section 2 of the legislation. However, 
this Department has not reduced our postage. It is not believed that the extension 
of this advantage to the mailing public should be made at the expense of the Post 
Office Department. 

It is not possible to estimate the loss of revenue and the increased costs to this 


Department that would result from the enactment of this legislation. 


There is now before Congress legislation to adjust postal rates. This legis- 
lation contains a provision to increase book rates 2 cents on the first pound 
only This provision conforms with the President’s program on postal rates 


In view of the extension of book rates to additional materials, we believe it would 
be appropriate to take action on this rate adjustment at this time 

Section 204 (e) of this bill not only extends the librarv rate to additiona! 
materials, but also removes the present geographical restrictions. In considera- 
tion of this extension of service, and to facilitate the application of this rate, we 
recommend that the library rate be one-half that of the regular book rate, a1 
increase of 1 cent per pound. 

To accomplish this purpose it is strongly recommended that the measure be 
amended (a) by striking out “8 cents’”’ in line 8, page 1, and by inserting, in lieu 
thereof ‘‘10 cents’’: and (b) by striking out ‘‘4 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof and 1 cent for each additional pound or fraction thereof” in lines 24 to 25, 
page 2, and line 1, page 3, and by inserting, in lieu thereof ‘‘5 cents for the first 
pound or fraction thereof and 2 cents for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof che 

This modest increase in rates would not work a hardship on the mailer. While 
it would not compensate the Department for the additional cost of service exten- 
sion, it would, to some extent, reduce the loss in revenue that will result from 
such extension 

The Post Office Department recognizes that it is a prerogative of Congress to 
encourage the dissemination of educational and cultural material through the 
mails by underwriting all or part of the cost. 

If, after consideration of this matter, the Congress is of the view that the further 
subsidizing of mail matter as contemplated by this legislation is desirable for the 
purpose of further promoting cultural, artistic, and educational standards, it 
should give consideration to reimbursing the Department for the loss of revenue 
and the increased cost that will result. To prevent such increase in the postal 
deficit, the legislation should be amended by the addition of a section to read as 
follows: 

“The postal revenues shall be reimbursed each fiscal vear out of the general funds 
of the Treasury in an amount equal to the difference between the revenue derived 
from the mailings under this act, and the cost of such services, as determined by 
the postmaster General.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHarRLes R. Hook, Jr 
Acting Postmaster Gene al, 


Now Mr. Albert J. Robertson, Assistant Postmaster General, 
Bureau of Finance, is the other witness, and we have some of our staff 
here in case there are any questions. 

Mr. Rornreson. You may proceed with the other witness 


OTS06 55——__-3 
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Mr. Gorr. This is Mr. Robertson. 
Mr. Roseson. We will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT POST- 
MASTER GENERAL AND COMPTROLLER OF THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT, ACCOMPANIED BY GREEVER ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
OF INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have an opportunity 
to present the Department’s views on H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142, bills 
to readjust postal classification on educational and cultural materials. 

The purpose of these bills is to extend the general book rates and 
the library book rates to several additional items of mail, to remove the 
geographical limitations from the library rate, and to recommend a 
50-percent reduction in international rates for certain published ma- 
terial. 

Before commenting on certain specific provisions of the bills under 
discussion I should like to make some general observations. 

The accumulated postal deficit since 1946 is more than $4 billion. 
This loss resulted from rendering postal services at less than cost and 
is now part of the national debt. Every attempt has been and will be 
made to reduce the current deficit and there has been progress in that 
direction in the past few vears. 

The trend downward from the high point in 1952 would have con- 
tinued through fiscal 1956 but recent pay and other fringe benefit legis- 
lation will now increase our annual operating costs over fiscal 1954 by 
about $200 million a vear. Asa result, the deficit for 1956 which was 
formerly estimated at $252 million is now estimated to be $409 million. 
If the costs of salary reclassification were in effect during the full fiscal 
year, this deficit would be $15 million greater. 

These figures are mentioned merely to illustrate the financial prob- 
lems of the Department and to raise the question as to whether it is in 
the public interest to pass legislation that will increase the postal 
deficit still further. 

The facts speak for themselves. Postal rates have lagged far be- 
hind increasing costs and unless rates are increased, every class of 
mail will be carried at a loss by fiseal 1957. 

The Department is urgently advocating rate legislation which will 
reduce these losses and place the Post Office on a sound fiscal basis. 
In view of this fact, and consistent with our legislative program, the 
Department cannot endorse the bills now before this committee. 
Any legislation designed to remove mail matter from a higher rate 
category to a lower one can only be viewed as a rate reduction, and 
rate reductions at this time are in direct conflict with our attempts to 
place the Department on a self-supporting basis and with the Presi- 
dent’s program for sound financial management of the Post Office. 
The loss of revenue to the Department from the extension of the 
general book and library rates to other matter would add further to 
the $13.6 million deficit from handling beoks, and the $1.2 million 
deficit on library books experienced by the Department in fiscal 1954. 
The proposals under consideration will cause a loss in revenue of 
44 cents a pound on matter that is now mailed first class by libraries. 
On other first-class matter that would become eligible for the book 
rate the loss would be 40 cents a pound. Losses in revenue would also 
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result in the case of articles covered by the bills which presently are 
subject to the fourth-class zone rates. For example, a parcel weighing 
1 pound containing printed music, which is mailed for local delivery 
would, under present law, be subject to a postage rate of 18 cents. If 
the parcel were mailable under the general book rate of 8 cents for ~ 
first pound, the loss in revenue would be 10 cents per pound. If i 
were mailable at the library book rate of 4 cents, the loss in revenue 
would be 14 cents per pound. 

Section 204 (e) of these bills not only extends the library rate to 
additional materials, but also removes the present geographical limi- 
tations. At present, library rates are limited to the third zone or 
the boundaries of a State, whichever is the greater. Under the pro- 
posal library rates would apply anywhere in the country without 
regard to distance. This, of course, would considerably increase the 
cost of this service. 

It should be pointed out that most libraries, like the Federal 
Government, are tax supported. A reduction in rates at Post Office 
expense simply transfers the cost from one taxpaying group to another, 
but not in the same proportions. For example, if greater use of these 
special rates were made in the Eastern States, those areas would 
receive greater benefit, but the cost would be distributed nationwide. 

The Department believes that the present library and book rates 
already cover sufficient material to provide ample benefits to mail 
users, many of whom are profit motivated. These benefits have 
already cost the taxpayer over $48 million in the last 5 years. In 
rate legislation now before the Congress we have asked an increase 
in the book rate. 

The Department is particularly concerned over the revenue losses 
and the rate inequities that would be created by action on section 2 
of the bills now being considered. 

The present international surface rates for printed matter are 
already well below the maximum rates permitted under the Universal 
Postal Union Convention of 1952. The present rates are 2 cents for 
the first 2 ounces and 1% cents for each additional 2 ounces whereas 
the maximum allowed under the UPU Convention is 4 cents and 
cents, respectively. 

As can be readily seen a 50-percent reduction in our present rates 
would result in rates of 1 cent for the first 2 ounces and three-fourths 
of a cent for each additional 2 ounces. Such a rate would be only 
about one-third of the maximum level prescribed under existing inter- 
national agreements for an average mailing weighing 6 ounces. 

Under section 5 of article 48 of the Convention, countries that have 
accepted the principle of reducing the rates on certain mailings by 
50 percent have the right to establish 
a minimum charge which * * * is not lower than that which is applicable in 
their domestic service to newspapers and periodicals, on the one hand, and 
ordinary prints, on the other. 

However, if our present international rates were reduced by 50 per- 
cent, certain international mailings would actually be at rates lower 
than our present domestic ones which are already a heavy burden on 
the taxpayer. 

For example, the present domestic book rate is 8 cents for the first 
pound. The international rate under the proposed 50-percent reduc- 
tion would be only 6% cents for the first pound. A pound of news- 
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papers sent domestically to the eighth zone and composed of 65 per- 
cent advertising and 35 percent e «dlitorial matter costs 6.6 cents domes- 
‘ally compared to the 6.25 proposed international rate. 

ie Downy. Let me see if I followed you there. Under the agree- 
ment we have in this international postal organization, we would not 
be permitted to have rates lower than we have in our own Nation for 
international mail of that sort? Did I understand you correctly? 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not know which would take precedence. 

Mr. Downy. Under section 5, countries that have accepted the 
principle of reducing rates on certain mailings by 50 percent have the 
right to establish a minimum charge which is not lower than that which 
is applicable in their domestic service to newspapers, and so forth. 
So, if we adopted this, we would be getting below? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. I thought I followed that correctly. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. Rospeson. Just for my information: I receive a lot of mail that 
comes from foreign countries. That is because they can mail it to us 
cheap; is that right? For instance, papers comes from other coun- 
tries and I suppose the other Congressmen receive similar mail. | 
mean they have ec heap postal rates for what they mail over here to this 
country; is that right? 

Mr. Roserrson. It depends on which country it is. 

Mr. Rospreson. Great Britain, for instance? 

Mr. Rorertson. I do not know whether 

Mr. Ropeson. It puzzled me, since we were having to give them so 
much money and they were spending so much money on mail subsidies, 
I wondered if we could not save something there. 

Mr. Gorr. Mr. Allen can answer that, 1 believe. 

Mr. Auten. That is correct, sir. The printed matter rates in most 
of the foreign countries are a and in our discussions with postal 
representatives of other countries they all complain about the contin- 
ued loss from this class of matter. That, probably, is the reason for 
your receipt of a considerable volume of mail. 

Mr. Roseson. It is a cheap way to give us a cultural education, ac- 
cording to their viewpoint. 

Mr. Gorr. | believe it is true, though, that the postal authorities 
complain to our postal authorities about how they are losing so much 
money at their postal rates. 

Mrs. Sv. GrorGe. I just want to bring out one thing in the bill. 
These bills are identical, and I will read from mine. We say in 


section 2: 


It is the sense of the Congress that every reasonable encouragement should be 
given as a matter of Government policy. 


In other words, we do not make that a matter of law, but we say: 


It is the sense of the Congress that every reasonable encouragement should be 
given as a matter of Government policy to the export through private commercial 
and eleemosynary channels of American publications and literary, artistic, and 
scholarly works and therefore the United States Government should take advan- 
tage of the optional provision of the Universal Postal Convention of 1952 to reduce 
by 50 per centum the regular printed matter rate in the international mails for 
newspapers, periodicals, books, pamphlets, music, and maps as other leading 
countries of the world have done. 


[ think we still give the Department the option of doing it. We 
merely say it is the sense of Congress; we are not making it obligatory. 





} 
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Therefore, if such a situation arose which Mr. Robertson just brought 
up, where the international rate was 6% cents and the domestic was 
8 cents, I, for one, cannot believe that the Department would be 
compelled to follow any such procedure as that. 

Mr. Roserrson. I do not know what our position would be if 
Congress passed this bill. It would not be mandatory. 

Mrs. Sv. GeorGe. No—that part. 

Mr. Ropeson. It would be a strong suggestion. 

Mr. Rospertson. Yes; it would be a strong suggestion 

Mr. Ropeson. You do not have to hit a man on the head with a 
brick. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Ruopes. How are the international rates arrived at? 

Mr. Roserrson. J think I will have to ask Mr. Allen to answer 
that question or I will answer it subject to correction. 

There is an International Postal Union Convention which sets 
maximum and minimum rates. Then our rates are fixed adminis- 
tratively between those limits. Is that correct? 


Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. The Universal Postal Union in its 
congresses establishes a basic rate. Then realizing there are differ- 


ences in the economic conditions in various countries of the world, 
they permit the postal administrations to reduce those basic rates by 
as much as 20 percent, or to increase them by as much as 60 percent 
and that is what provides these maximums and minimums of which 
Mr. Robertson spoke. So the rates are uniform within those maxi- 
mums and minimums. 

Mr. Ropertson. And we are below the maximum in this country 
already. To continue with my statement: 

We feel it our duty to call these facts to the committee’s attention. 
The Department believes that serious consideration should be given 
to any proposal that will result in international rates lower than domes- 
tic ones for certain items of mail. 

There are three general categories of international mail-——letter 
mail, other articles, and parcel post. A study of the situation in 1953 
revealed that revenue from all three services amounted to approxi- 
mately $36 million and expenses were about $67 million, a difference 
of $31 million. 

Consistent with the President’s request that everything possible be 
done to reduce the postal deficit and operating ‘within his authority, 
the Postmaster General in 1953 increased international parcel-post 
rates and letter and post-card rates to put them on a break-even 
basis. 

For the ‘‘other articles” category, covering all of the items included 
in section 2 of the bills, the situation was different. Revenues were 
only $6.5 million and expenditures were $15.8 million. In spite ef the 
large loss, the rates on printed matter were increased by only one-half 
cent on the first 2 ounces. With the exception of matter for the blind, 
printed matter now enjoys the most favorable rates of all interna- 
tional mail. Prior to the slight rate adjustment in the international 
rate in 1953 the loss for the ‘other articles”? category was $9.3 million. 
After the rate adjustment the loss remained high at $7.7 million. 
Viewed from this perspective it seems that international printed 
matter already receives concessionary rates. 
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The language of section 2 of the bills also suggests that the United 
States is unique in being the only leading country that has not taken 
action on the 50 percent optional provision of the Universal Postal 
Convention. 

Canada has not taken action to reduce international rates on printed 
matter under the optional provision. The same can be said for 
Australia, Finland, Ireland, Japan, Denmark, Peru, Uruguay, and 
many others. Mexico has applied the 50 percent reduction only to 
newspapers that enjoy domestically reduced rates. Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Colombia, Paraguay, and Syria—to name a few countries—have 
reduced rates by 50 percent only for books, pamphlets, music, and 
maps. These countries have not reduced their international rates 
for newspapers and periodicals. 

It is not possible to estimate in advance the loss of revenue and the 
increased costs to this Department that would result from the enact- 
ment of this legislation. The amount would depend on the volume of 
mail that would be entitled to the lower rates. However, informed 
opinion within the Department indicates that the losses could run 
between 5 and 10 million dollars a year. 

If, after consideration of this matter, the Congress is of the opinion 
that the further subsidizing of mail users is desirable, we believe it 
should reimburse the Department for the loss of revenue and the in- 
creased cost that will result. To prevent an increase in the postal 
deficit, the legislation should be amended by the addition of a section 
to read substantially as follows: 


The postal revenues shall be reimbursed each fiscal year out of the general 
funds of the Treasury in an amount equal to the difference between the revenue 
derived from the mailings under this act, and the cost of such services, as deter- 
mined by the Postmaster General. 

This would not result in any increase in cost to the Government as 
the funds that may be appropriated from the General Fund of the 
Treasury will be deposited to the credit of ‘‘Postal revenues,’”’ another 
account in the Treasury. However, the transaction will be reflected 
on the books and financial statements of the Post Office Department 
and will show more accurately the Department’s financial operating 
results. This transfer of funds will also serve to bring to public 
attention the extension of the general book and library rates to addi- 
tional materials, as well as the reduction in rates of international 
printed matter, and will more clearly reflect the extent of Federal aid 
to libraries, educational institutions, and the overseas shipment of 
certain printed matter 

As we have said before, we believe that subsidies intended by the 
Congress should be clearly identified, so that their amounts can be 
reimbursed to the Post Office and reviewed regularly in the appropria- 
tions process. 

Thank you very much, sir 

Mr. Roperson. Are there any questions? 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. I would like to ask if that amendment were 
accepted and written into this legislation, would that mean the 
Department would have no objection to the bill as written? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. That would cover any objections you might have? 

Mr.  leeaas. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Downy. Would it cover your objections, or just satisfy the 
loss that is being charged against the Post Office Department? It 
would not bring in the money, and you say vou object to it because vou 
are losing money. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think that gets to the matter of the policy. If 
the Congress decides it wants to subsidize these mailings it should 
do so by appropriation. 

Mr. Downy. I have thought ever since I have been in Congress 
and on this committee and thought about the thing, that some such 
provision should be made; that if we are going to subsidize any mail, 
not only library books but all this mail, an appropriation should be 
made for it and then, whatever the reason might be for that subsidy, 
the amount of it is shown, rather than blaming the Post Office for 
running at a deficit and people saving we are losing money, and all 
that sort of thing. 

I do not know whether the Post Office Department is operating as 
economically as it possibly can; [ am not attempting to pass on that; 
but I know you have to carry a loss and it ought to be shown in some 
way. And, as far as I am concerned, if you put in a rate to further 
and extend to everything the subsidy in the Post Office Department, 
I think that would be the only way to handle it. 

Mr. Gorr. May I make this statement. On this matter of our 
foreign mail that goes to foreign countries, we recognize it is an ad- 
vantage to this country to disseminate as widely as possible the 
publications we have here, particularly magazines and things of that 
kind. Yet, on the point you raised, why should not that be charged 
to some of these foreign-aid appropriations, or foreign-education 
appropriations, instead of being charged to the Post Office Depart- 
ment? How are we ever goirg to tell if the Post Office Department 
is being operated efficiently un less we have some check on. those things 
you pointed out, that could well be charged to someore else? 

Mr. Dowpy. I think the foreign giveaway is a good place to charge 
it to—that particular part of it. However, I note in the amerdment 

you say ‘fas determined by the Postmaster General.”’ I do not know 
whether those words are proper, or not. You might say ‘“‘as shown on 
a cost ascertainment.’ 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir; as a matter of fact, we could develop 
cost-ascertainment figures. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. You suggest that it be earmarked? 

Mr. Ropertson. That is right. 

Mr. Gorr. I have one thing more that I do not believe has been 
mentioned. If these rates go into effect, there is still another thing 
to consider; that is, there may be an increased volume by reason. of 
the lower rates. I think that has to be considered. In other words 
we will go further in the red if we have an increased volume. 

Mr. Roneson. You would be a year behind in knowing what the 
increased cost was, anyway, would you not? 

Mr. Gorr. Yes, we would. It is a very difficult situation all the 
way around. 

Mr. Dowpy. You would have to estimate that like you do e-ery- 
thing else. When appropriations are made, you have to estimate in 
making your submission. And actually, if there is anything left over, 
what do they do but obligate it. 
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Mrs. Sv. Georce. They obligate it very quickly before the end of 
the year. 

Mr. Roseson. I understood the previous witness to say the De- 
partment does not advocate these bills. 

\Mir. Roper?rson. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Roseson. | thought he used the words “The Department does 
not advocate the adoption of this legislation” in his statement. 

Mr. Rovertson. I said that. 

Mr. Rospeson. I thought the previous witness said that. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. No; he said that. 

Mr. Ropeson. Well that is a halfway endorsement then, it it not, 
by answering the other question—that if you got an appropriation, 
vou had no objection? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is in a manner correct. We might have 
some emotional objections to it, but we cannot have any practical 
ones. 

Mr. Ropeson. The reason | asked is I thought the Department did 
not consider this a very sound way to solve the Post Office’s problem 
from their standpoint. 

Mr. Roserrson. No: we would be content if the amount of these 
losses can be appropriated to us separately and not be hidden in our 
deficit. 

Mr. Roveson. But only if there was an appropriation? 

Mr. Rosperrson. That is right. 

Mr. Ropeson. You would be “content,” is a good word, I think. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Ruopes. Do I understand, Mr. Robertson, that the Depart- 
ment has approved these bills before us? 

Mr. Roserrson. I did not understand the question. 

Mr. Ruopes. Does the Post Office approve these bills? 

Mr. Rosertson. As written? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Mr. Rosrerrson. No. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. They would only approve them with this amend- 
ment that Mr. Robertson has read, transfe rring funds; otherwise they 
do not approve them. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rospertson. That is correct, with the proposed reimburse- 
ment amendment. 

Mr. Gorr. Then we would have to suggest these clarifying amend- 
ments which the Senate has accepted from the Department. 

Mr. Downy. Whether it would be approved or not approved is 
just a matter of form, because those amendments would not save the 
taxpayers any dollars. You get back to the thing I talked about last 
vear or 2 years ago. Asa taxpayer, it does not matter a whoop to me 
whether the money is spent out of the right pocket or the left pocket; 
it costs me just as much. So I cannot see where, as far as the tax- 
payer is concerned, it would make a whole lot of difference. That is 
the reason | asked you if you meant what you actually said, that with 
this amendment you would not care. 

Mr. Roserrson. Speaking from the standpoint of the Post Office 
Department, we would not object if an appropriation were made to 
cover this loss. 

Mr. Downy. Why is that necessary? 

\Ir. Ruopes. It does not mean any difference to the taxpayer. 
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Mr. Ropertson. But it does make a difference to the Post Office 
Department. We have already in our deficit figures many subsidies. 
We believe those subsidies should be separated, identified, and re- 
viewed in the appropriation process, rather than be simply merged 
and hidden in the postal deficit. 

Mr. Ruopes. You do not object to the deficit; only you do not 
want it to show up in the Post Office Department? 

Mr. Ropertson. As a taxpayer I do object, but it seems to me 
the prerogative of Congress to decide what the appropriation shall 
be. It seems to me that is a matter of public policy for Congress to 
decide—whether or not it wants to create these subsidies. If it does, 
then we believe they should be identified as subsidies and not hidden 
in the postal deficit. 

Mr. Roseson. This might not be pertinent at this point, but do 
vou imply that the Department could furnish information breaking 
down the subsidies? 

Mr. Roserrson. Surely. 

Mr. Rospeson. So that Congress would know what they amount to? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rospeson. You mean that has already been done? 

Mr. Dowpy. It was made before you got on this committee. 

Mr. Rospertson. Yes; we can and would be very glad to furnish 
that information. 

Mr. Rosprson. If you have already done it, I am going to look it <> 
Mr. Downy. The amount of those subsidies is tremendous. It i 
not as much as foreign aid; it is not nearly as much to date as that. 

Mr. Roseson. But it has continued longer, I guess. 

If there are no further questions, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rosertson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rospeson. We have quite a list of witnesses who want to be 
heard. It may be that some of them can file their statement and give 
us merely the highlights of the statement, and then we will be able 
to hear more witnesses. That is just an off-of-the-cuff suggestion. 

The next witness we have on the list is Mr. William B. Hende rson, 
executive vice president, Parcel Post Association. 

I might suggest, Mr. Henderson, that we are discussing these bills 
and not the Senate bill. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. HENDERSON, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, PARCEL POST ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Henperson. | quite realize that, and because of the limited 
time and the large number of witnesses that we be as brief as possible. 
So, with your permission, | should like to incorporate my brief as 
part of the record and then in 2 or 3 minutes summarize the salient 
points. 

Mr. Ropeson. You may proceed. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I want to emphasize at the start that parcel-post users as represented 
in the Parcel Post Association, believe the parcel-post rate should 
continue to pay its way as required by law for the last 40 years and 
also that we are thoroughly in favor of these bills which are now under 
consideration by your committee. 
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We believe education, business, and government constitute a partner- 
ship for the good of everybody. That is why we favor these bills 
giving aid to education and cultural organizations. Of course, this aid 
to education will be paid by the other parcel-post users, particularly 
business users; there is no question about that. But we are willing 
that it beso. I do not know what the amount will be; but tentatively 
it is estimated at about $1 million. But we do want to point out that 
because parcel-post rates are based on the law that income and outgo 
should be in balance, there can be a decided effect on the small- 
business interests which I represent mainly. 

We are going to have to pay upwards of $30 million more this fiscal 
year for the postal employees’ pay increase which, in my opinion, was 
one of the most just and necessary actions of this present Congress. 
The one thing that we are most concerned about is the need to give us 
an opportunity to absorb these increases in our business operations. 

[ have in mind a recent happening, within the last 2 or 3 years, when 
second-class mail rates were increased and the newspapers and maga- 
zine publishers were assessed an additional 30 percent. This increase 
was spread over 3 years, 10 percent each year. That gave the maga- 
zine and newspaper publishers, who operate mainly on an annual sub- 
scription basis, an opportunity to absorb the additional cost and not be 
unduly harmed finance ially. 

Parcel post has been hit very heavily with rate increases in the last 
5 years, or so—first, 25 percent; then another 35 percent and then a 
further 36 percent. The last 36 percent increase came on only a 4- 
month notice right at the height of the business year when business 
was already committed for inventory, sales, distribution, advertising, 
and so forth. Catalogs and the price lists were out and there was not 
a thing the businessman could do about it; he just had to absoib the 
tremendous blow in whatever way he could. You members of the 
committee have had practical experience in business. You know what 
happens when you plan for a whole year and then suddenly some basic 
cost on the stability of which you had depended increases monument- 
ally. It is a nightmarish situation, as you can understand from your 
own experience. And all we are asking as business folks—and again 
I emphasize I am speaking for small- and medium-sized businesses— 
is that you give us a chance to absorb these increases without under- 
min ng the structure and financial solvency of our businesses. 

Small- and medium-size business, as you know, constitutes the 
backbone of the national economy. It is in total the largest taxpaying 
group. The whole national economy is so strongly built on the pros- 
perity of those smaller business organizations and so communities 
depend on these businesses that we hope, in considering this bill, you 
will give some consideration to the welfare of the smaller businesses 
who have to pay the bill. 

If you can keep us reasonably solvent and strong, we will carry the 
load. 

Mr. Ropeson. You are talking about an effective date, is that 
what you mean? 

Mr. Henperson. No, not an effective date. I am talking about 
the philosophy of allowing business reasonable opportunity to absorb 
these additional parcel-post raises. I am not saying how it should be 
done, or suggesting how it should be done, but I am pointing out a 
situation of which I know this committee is understanding and 
sympathetic about and should be given some attention. 
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Mr. Roxssson. Have you in mind a suggestion that would carry 
out what you plead for? 

Mr. Henprerson. I would not presume to advise a committee of 
such competence and experience. You see and understand the 
problem. With your understanding and sympathetic approach to 
the problem, I am quite sure the committee can provide a reasonable 
and logical solution. 

Mr. Rozeson. Iam glad to have that expression of your confidence 
1 hope that you can go . down into my district. 

Mr. Henperson. | would be very happy to do so. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. If this rate increase were foreseeable and could 
spread out, as I understand your testimony, over a fairly reasonable 
time, it would answer your problem better than anything else; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Henperson. It would. 

Mrs. Str. GeorGe. Rather than having it all in one lump and com- 
ing all at once when you least expect it. If you were told that there 
were to be a 36 percent raise, you would like to have it spread over 
4 or 5 years so that you could act accordingly? 

Mr. Henperson. That is exactly it, Mrs. St. George. When the 
tremendous load comes at one time, for many companies something 
is bound to give. It is a hard situation, as you can imagine. We 
would like to have a chance to absorb the load. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you believe that the adoption of this proposal 
would mean an increase in the cost to users of small parcels? 

Mr. Henperson. I am quite sure that it would for this reason 
Any difference between expense and income of the parcel-post service 
would have to be borne by the parcel-post users. The major user of 
parcel post, moneywise, is the business user. The medium- and 
small-sized companies, which I represent, would certainly have to 
bear this heavy load, too. 

Mr. Ropeson. Thank you for your very diplomatic approach to 
the problem and fine statement. 

Your prepared statement will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. HENDERSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, PARCE! 
Post AssociaTION ON H. R. 5139 ann H. R. 5142 


My name is William B. Henderson. I am executive vice president of Parcel] 


Post Association, with offices in Washington, D. C. The association membership 
comprises more than 400 medinum- and small- size ‘d business firms, manufac ture rs, 
wholesalers, and retailers. All are substantially dependent on the parcel-post 
service for the conduct of their business operations. Those members are typical 


in size, methods, and problems of operation of several million other busines enter 
prises throughout the United States. 

Parcel-post users generally, certainly those represented in the membership of 
the Parcel Post Association, believe the parcel-post service (fourth-ciass mail 
should not be subsidized; that parcel post should continue to be required by law 
to be self-supporting and pay its way. They believe that parcel post, as a means 
of communication and in the distribution of a large volume of the Nation’s goods, 
is a substantial force in the cultural and economic development and stability of 
the United States. 


Education and business are fundamentally interdependent and essential to the 
maintenance of America’s free democratic society. Both perform their vital 
functions and discharge their responsibilities to the greatest advantage and in 
the common good under wise governmental direction If either secular or religious 


education or any major segment of aoe using those descriptive terms in 
broad connotation) is harmed, then the whole national society suffer 
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selieving in that concept of the partnership of government, education, and busi- 
ness for the good of all, Parcel Post Association endorses and supports the proposals 
for reduced parcel-post rates for educational and cultural materials embodied in 
H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 now under consideration by this committee. We urge 
approval of these measures with such refinements and improvements as the com- 
mittee may consider desirable to make the purpose of the proposals most effective 
in practical operation 

Typifying a possible refinement and practical improvement of the bills, as 
originally proposed, is a suggested incorporation of subsection (e) (1) of section 
204 of the act of July 3, 1948. This is the so-called savings clause which states: 
“* * * that the rates now or hereafter prescribed for third- or fourth-class 
matter shall apply in every case where such rate is lower than the rate prescribed 
in this subsection for books under this classification.” 

Under the bills as now written, a mailer of educational or cultural materials 
could be required to pay a higher parcel-post rate than at present. For example, 
under the current fourth-class rate, a 70-pound parcel of printed music mailed 
for local delivery would cost the mailer $1.19. Under the revised rates as pro- 
posed, I am informed the mailer would be required to pay $2.84 for that same 
package. The committee undoubtedly would want to adjust such minor but 
important points so that the legislation may be most practically helpful to the 
educational, cultural, and other organization the proposed legislation is designed 
to aid. 

Obviously, the proposals of H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 will lower the income of 
parcel post service operation and tend to increase the spread between parce! post 
income and expense. The exact amount of the decreased income and higher 
expense cannot be determined at this time. Probably the amount can only be 
determined as a result of actual operating experience over a period of time. It 
has been estimated, perhaps with reasonable accuracy, that these legislative 
proposals will result in expense exceeding the applicable income by about $1 
million 

That estimated additional $1 million, under the provisions of existing law, will 
be assessed against and will be paid by the other users of the parcel post service 
mainly by business parcel-post mailers. Parcel post is required to be a self- 
supporting service, required by law to pay its way. Whenever the cost of the 
service exceeds income, then parcel-post rates must be increased to compensate 
and bring expense and income to balance. 

The members of this committee undoubtedly share the business parcel post 
users’ belief in the interdependence of education, business, and Government for 
the common good of all the people of the United States. We know you are par- 
ticularly understanding of the manifold problems and difficulties which today 
particularly beset the smaller businesses of the Nation. We know you do not wish 
to add unnecessarily to those hazards to survival encountered daily by small- and 
medium-size business enterprises. Small- and medium-size business, a huge 
numerical total of enterprises and emplovees, provide a major portion of the tax 
income to the United States Treasury. These businesses constitute the backbone 
of the national economy and a keystone of the Nation’s prosperity. 

The availability and cost of parcel post service—that essential means of jis- 
tribution of goods and services—is of major concern in the successful operation 
of these business enterprises. Sudden or frequent changes in the availability 
and cost of parcel-post service has been and will continue to be disruptive and 
destructive to orderly business planning and operation. They can well spell! the 
difference between achieving a net profit or suffering and operating loss. 

Members of this committee have all had practical experience in business opera- 
tions. You can appreciate the disturbing effect of substantial and sudden 
increases in such a basic cost of doing business as merchandise transportation. 

Parcel post costs have more than doubled in the past 5 years or so. Three large 
increases—first 25 percent, then another 35 percent, then still another 36 percent, 
all in a relatively short period, could not be other than mightily damaging to any 
business dependent on parcel post for distribution of its goods and services. 
Many thousands of businesses, particularly small businesses, were severely hurt. 

The most recent large increase, 36 percent, came on only 4 months’ notice, 
right in the middle of the 1953 business year. The increase and its amount was 
announced in June, effective October 1. Businesses had already contracted for 
inventory, for sales and delivery, for advertising, all the many commitments 
involved in business planning. Catalogs and price lists had been printed and 
distributed. Prices had been established to be competitive and yet yield a net 
profit 
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But all the careful planning and close figuring (and the anticipated net profit) 
were knocked into a cocked hat for they had been based on an anticipated stable 
parcel post rate. This basic cost was suddenly increased in a huge measure and 
in a space of time and at a period in the business year wich made business adjust- 
ment to alter cost conditions practically impossible. 

You will appreciate, and with sympathetic understanding, that ‘‘destruetive 
shock”’ to business is a reasonably apt description of that chain of events. 

Those are happenings of the recent past. Conceivably they will again happen 
unless you, the legislative branch of Government, provide an absorbent of time 
and opportunity to permit parcel-post-using businesses orderly adjustment to the 
changing costs of parcel-post rate increases. Otherwise, the essential making of 
profits of business operations, the opportunity to provide employment, the con- 
tribution of prosperous business to community growth and progress, the ability 
to pay taxes—all these can be endangered. 

May I draw a parallel, using second-class mail as the example? A few years 
back second-class mail rates were increased 30 percent But that increase was 
spread over a 3-year period—10 percent each year. ‘This arrangement have the 
newspaper and magazine publishers, whose subscription commitments are mainly 
on a time basis of a year, opportunity to adjust their operations to the higher cost 
basis. Thus, the publishers could raise their prices and make other adjustments 
to compensate for the second-class mail rate increase without undue financial 
shock. 

In contrast, business parcel-post users, in 1953, were hit, in one smash, with a 
36-percent increase in parcel post rates, on 4 months’ notice, right at the height of 
the business vear. There was no chance to adjust operations to the new and much 
higher costs. Resulting damage was reflected in sorry-looking profit-and-loss 
statements of many thousands of businesses. 

An increase in the fourth-class mail deficit can result from the aid proposed to 
educational and cultural organizations in H. R. 5139 and H. R.5142. The amount 
of money involved, though perhaps relatively small, could well result in some in- 
crease in parcel-post rates because of the requirement that parcel post expense and 
income be maintained in balance. The cost or disruption to orderly business plan- 
ning and operation caused by even small, yet sudden and unexpected, parcel-post 
rate changes can often be far out of proportion to the actual amount of money 
involved in the rate change. 

We business parcel post users are not in opposition to paying the estimated $1 
million additional costs involved in extending the proposed aid to educational and 
cultural organizations. 

But, in addition to paying the major part of the $1 million cost of this aid to 
educational and cultural organizations, business parcel post users this fiscal year 
will be called upon to pay upward of $30 million more as their share of the recent 
pay increase for postal employees. That increase in pay for postal employees, in 
my opinion, is one of the most just and necessary actions of the legislative branch 
of the Government this session of Congress. No group in the United States is 
more deserving of appreciation and the utmost possible in financial compensation 
than the able and devoted men and women staffing the postal service 

Business parcel post users willingly assume these additional and proper financial 
responsibilities. But, above all, we need time and opportunity to so adjust our 
business operations so these additional costs may be carried without endangering 
the health of our businesses. The time factor has a large part in business planning, 
in commitments for inventory and sales, in pricing and distributing goods and 
services, in employing people, and for other essentials. Time to adjust our plan- 
ning to changing parcel post costs so directly and substantially affecting our 
operations is obviously a vital essential. 

We business parcel-post users believe that this committee and the Congress 
understand the critical dilemma of business parcel-post mailers. We hope you 
will permit reasonable opportunity for business to shoulder the additional cost 
burden of increased parcel-post rates without unnecessary damage to the structure 
of our businesses. A reasonable arrangement, allowing business to adjust to 
changed cost conditions, would permit business to effectively meet its partnership 
responsibilities with Government and education for the common good of all the 
people. 


Our next witness is Mr. Francis R. Cawley, vice president, Magazine 
Publishers Association. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCIS R. CAWLEY, VICE PRESIDENT, MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Caw ey. I have a statement that I would like to submit for 
the record, and then I will give a very brief summary. 

Mr. Roseson. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Francis R. CAw.Ley, Vice PRESIDENT OF THE MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS AssocIATION, INc., ON H. R. 5139 anp H. R. 5142, Revatine 
To PostaL CLASSIFICATION ON EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL MATERIALS 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Francis R. Cawley. I am vice president of the 
Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and in such capacity represent approxi- 
mately 400 general interest, agriculture, and business magazines. We welcome 
this opportunity to appear before your subcommittee in support of the principle 
set forth in section 2 of H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142, dealing with United States 
postal rates on books, newspapers, periodicals, music, and maps sent abroad 
through the international mails. 

We consider these bills sound legislation, and while we are not affected to any 
great extent by the early provisions set forth in the bills, we nevertheless recognize 
their merit and value. 

With respect to section 2 of these measures, reference is made to the general 
statement of the problem of international postal rates on publications made by 
Senator Johnston in his remarks on March 4 of this year, as follows: 

‘The Universal Postal Convention, which was last revised, at Brussels in 1952, 
permits national postal authorities to reduce the rates charged for books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, music, and maps to 50 percent of the required rates for other 
printed matter in order to encourage the international exchange of educational 
and cultural materials. This optional provision has now been adopted in its 
entirety by the following countries: Austria, Western Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and Venezuela, plus several other countries which restrict the 50- 
percent reduction to books alone or to other more limited classes of materials. 
The United States has not vet taken similar action and the result has been to 
place American materials of this type at an economic disadvantage in competing 
with the publications of other countries.”’ 

Since it is our firm belief that American periodicals reflect the workings of our 
democracy and provide a practical education for the people of the world about the 
functions of our Government and economy, every encouragement should be given 
their dissemination throughout the world. The people of other nations want our 
publications, but for several reasons we have not been able to provide them in any 
great number. A few statistics will serve to illustrate this point. 

The Census’ annual survey of manufactures for 1953 shows that the total value 

of all periodicals shipped amounted to $1,438 million. Of this amount approxi- 
mately $29 million represented the value of periodicals shipped abroad. In other 
words, on a value basis only 2 percent of our periodicals are being sent abroad. Of 
the $29 million of periodicals shipped, $22 million worth was shipped to Canada. 
This would leave only $7 million, or five-tenths of 1 percent of our periodicals 
reaching countries other than Canada. We appreciate the export figures are 
somewhat understated because of the way in which they are compiled. 
The small number of newspapers and periodicals being shipped abroad can be 
further verified by reference to page 70 of the Post Office Department’s Cost 
Ascertainment Report for 1954. On a per copy basis of a total of more than 
8 billion copies handled by the United States Post Office Department, only approxi- 
mately 206 million were involved in international shipments, or roughly 249 per- 
cent of the total. 

The two principal reasons which have handicapped the export trade of magazines 
are: (1) Shortage of dollar exchange in many countries and the import restrictions 
which go with it; and (2) the higher prices of our publications because of delivery 
expenses involved. 

Generally speaking, a 1-pound magazine which would wholesale for about 25 
cents in this country, would retail for approximately 50 cents or more in a foreign 
country. It should be pointed out that the international postage on this 1-pound 
magazine would amount to 1234 cents. Many of our publishers have found it 
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somewhat cheaper to ship their publications by ocean freight and turn them over 
to local authorities of foreign countries. However, in those countries which 
comprise the Middle and Far East, and which lack facilities for handling freight 
shipments, it is necessary for us to resort to the mails. I have reference to such 
countries as Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, India, ete. This also applies to 
Indonesia and the Philippines. Another interesting factor is where facilities are 
available we have found that the United States mails have insured more prompt 
delivery than the direct use of local mails. In many instances our shipments to 
these countries are small and it is necessary to make use of the United States 
mails. 

Good American magazines carry our country’s message abroad. It would 
seem in this war of ideologies every encouragement should be given the publishing 
industry of this country to disseminate its periodicals in foreign countries and, 
most particularly, the Far and Middle East. 

A short time ago one of our representatives was awaiting a flight from an air- 
port in Beirut. He observed an airplane from Cairo, Egypt, which landed and 
unloaded 40,000 newspapers. He was advised that those newspapers were 
distributed throughout the Arab world and were sold for as little as 2 or 3 cents 
per copy. Newspapers are subsidized in Egypt and are utilized by this and many 
foreign governments as their official spokesmen. At least this is a good example 
of how a foreign government subsidizes the carrying of a message on its way of 
life to other parts of the world. 

Perhaps it will never be possible for this country to compete on that kind of 
basis, but it would seem that any legislation which would set the stage for possible 
reductions in costs of American periodicals abroad would be extremely worth- 
while. We realize that the proposed section in these bills has no direct legislative 
force, but nevertheless such a statement of congressional policy should not be 
lightlv considered by the executive branch. 

As I understand it, the Post Office Department has the power, with the approval 
of the President, to adopt the official 50 percent reduction under the terms of the 
United States’ adherence to the Universal Postal Convention. We believe such 
action to be in the broad national interest. It would indeed provide a more 
equitable treatment to American periodicals in relation to their foreign com- 
petition. 

The cost-ascertainment report of the Post Office Department for fiscal year 
1954 shows total revenue received on international publishers’ second class 
amounting to $4,219,000. I believe it is fair to assume that the bulk of this 
income is derived from the shipments of periodicals to South America and Canada. 
Therefore, a reduction in the international rates by 50 percent would result in a 
loss of considerably less than 50 percent of this amount. Under these circum- 
stances the loss would not appear to be excessive. Certainly the advantages to 
be gained in good will and respect for the workings of a free nation would far 
outweigh the loss in revenue to our Government. Thank you. 


Mr. Cawtry. Mr. Chairman, my name is Francis R. Cawley. I 
am vice president of the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and 
in such capacity represent approximately « 400 general interest, agricul- 
ture, and business magazines. With your ee a I ‘ace ae to 
submit my statement in support of H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 for t 
record and briefly summarize its conte ey 

We are most interested in section 2 of this legislation and firmly 
believe that since good American periodicals re — ct the workings of 
our democracy and provide a practical education for the people of the 
world about the functions of our Government and economy, every 
possible encouragement should be given their dissemination abroad 

If the United States will take advantage of the optional provision 
in the 1952 Universal Postal Convention by reducing international 
postal rates by 50 percent, such action will be in the broad national 
interest. A few statistics will serve to illustrate our present 
deficiencies. 

The Census’ Annual Survey of Manufactures for 1953 shows that 
the value of all periodicals shipped amounted to $1,438 million. Of 
this amount approximately $29 million represented the value of 
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periodicals shipped abroad. In other words, on a value basis only 
2 percent of our periodicals are being sent abroad. Of the 29 million 
of periodicals shipped, $22 million worth was shipped to Canada. 
This would leave only $7 million, or five-tenths of 1 percent of our 
periodicals reaching countries other than Canada. We appreciate the 
export figures are somewhat understated because of the way in which 
they are ‘compiled. 

This small number of newspapers and periodicals being shipped 

abroad can be further verified by reference to page 70 of the Post 
Office Department’s Cost-Ascertainment Report for 1954. On a per 
copy basis of a total of more than 8 billion copies handled by. the 
United States Post Office Department, only approximately 206 million 
copies were involved in international shipments, or roughly 2% percent 
of the total. 
The adoption of this optional provision will, I am sure, increase the 
number of American periodicals being shipped abroad. Apart from 
the sociological advantages, the adoption of such a provision would 
also provide more equitable treatment to American periodicals in 
relation to their foreign competition. To date 12 countries have 
wholly adopted this provision and others on a more limited basis. 

I am confident that any loss to the Post Office Department would 
be far offset by the good will to be obtained by the people of this 
Nation. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. You would not be in favor of having the peri- 
odicals that go abroad pay less than periodicals would pay for do- 
mestic postage? You would like to see it brought down, and I agree 
with you on that, to facilitate the transmission of material, but it has 
been testified that if this provision went through there might be in- 
stances where they would be paying less to send periodic als abroad 
than they would be in the domestic trade. 

Mr. Caw ey. I believe, Mrs. St. George, that the imperative need 
to have our way of life known abroad would cause me to state that 
even if they cost less than the domestic cost, they should be furnished 
to the people abroad. 

If the committee would like I have here several instances of people 
abroad pleading for copies of American periodicals, secondhand, 
any way we can get them over there. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. I agree with you, and I think the figures that you 
cited are extremely interesting and rather shocking—to think that 
we have as little material going abroad as that and most going to 
Canada, which amounts to nothing as far as propaganda value is 
concerned. 

Mr. Cawtey. Those are figures that do not include plants that 
manufacture abroad. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Which would include the Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. Cawtey. That is right. But it does include all those who 
make an export declaration. 

Mr. Dowpy. You mentioned the Saturday Evening Post off the 
record. I guess you have some idea of the cost of postage for the 
Saturday Evening Post. How much would it cost to send a Saturday 
Evening Post to England? 

Mr. Caw ey. It runs 12% cents a pound. If a magazine weighed 
a pound that would be the cost. 

Mr. Downy. Is that about what the Saturday Evening Post weighs, 
a pound? 
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Mr. Caw.ey. Roughly. 

Mr. Dowpy. How much is the internal postage on it here in the 
United States? 

Mr. Cawtey. It depends. It carries advertising and editorial 
content. We would have to take an average. I presume 5 or 6 cents 
on the average. 

Mr. Downy. Under this 50 percent business, what would that bring 
the international postage down to? 

Mr. Cawiey. About 6% cents. 

Mr. Dowpy. Is it 50 percent of the presently established rate for 
the United States, or 50 percent for some rate established by the 
Universal Postal Union? 

Mr. Caw ey. I understand it is 50 percent of the rate now estab- 
lished by the United States. If I may, I would just like to make one 
other statement. We have on the west coast an organization known as 
Magazines for Friendship, which is endorsed and supported by a 
great number of prominent people in this country. Prof. Albert 
Croiassant out there has had a very difficult problem in finding ways 
and means of getting secondhand American magazines abroad, 
and recently he was able to work out some easement of that situation 
through the United States State Department, simply by obtaining 
APO rights so that they could get some reduction in the shipment of 
just these secondhand magazines. I understand there is a terrific 
demand for them. The people of the world want to know our way of 
life, and this is one way of providing it. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Are magazines that go abroad printed in English. 

Mr. Caw.iey. Not necessarily. For example, one comes to mind, 
Popular Science, which goes to South America printed in Spanish. 
I think that is true of the Catholic Digest. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Magazines like the Saturday Evening Post and Life 
would be of little help except in a country like Britain. 

Mr. Cawtey. Also in other countries. Just the pictures and the 
advertisements are very appealing to those people. 

Mr. Roseson. The Saturday Evening Post is a little conservative 
with its pictures. 

}. Mr. Cawuey. Yes, indeed. 

» Mr. Ruopes. Is 12% cents a pound a straight pound rate? 

‘ Mr. Cawuery. Two cents for the first 2 ounces and a cent and a half 
for each successive 2 ounces, so if a magazine did not weigh a pound, 
it would run some portion of the 12% cents. 

Mr. Rosrson. Thank you, Mr. Cawley. 

We will now hear from Mr. John Lorenz, assistant State librarian, 
Michigan State Library, representing the American Library Asso- 
ciation and other library associations. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN LORENZ, ASSISTANT STATE LIBRARIAN, 
MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND OTHER LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. Lorenz. My name is John Lorenz and I am the assistant State 
librarian of Michigan. I am representing the American Library 
Association, a professional organization of more than 20,000  li- 
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brarians, libraries, trustees, and friends of libraries interested in the 
development of our Nation’s library services and the widest possible 
dissemination of information to achieve an intelligent and well- 
informed electorate so essential to our Nation’s welfare. I am also 
pleased to represent the Michigan Library Association, a State asso- 
ciation of 1,500 librarians and trustees working for these same goals of 
library service in Michigan. I welcome this opportunity to appear 
before you in support of the provisions of H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 
which will help libraries do a better job at less cost. 

I can assure the committee that the passage of these bills will be of 
great benefit to the people of this Nation in terms of library service 
for the following reasons: 

i. Section 204 (e) (1) of these bills will encourage the dissemination 
of cultural and educational material by reducing the cost of loaning 
by mail all forms of informational materials between libraries and 
from libraries to the 27 million people in this Nation with no libraries. 

2. At present, the library rate applies only to books, films, slides, 
and recordings and catalogs of such materials. These bills will 
logically and consistently extend this library rate to other library 
materials which serve the same informational purpose, such as 
scholarly bibliography, sheet music, bound academic theses, bound 
periodicals and other library materials. 

3. Other helpful provisions will remove the geographic limitation 
from the library mailing rate and eliminate the requirement for special 
permits in order to use the library mailing rate. 

4. These bills will reduce the cost of interlibrary loaning by increas- 
ing the efficiency of the library mailing process. In many cases, only 
1 package consisting of books, magazines, pictures, and clippings 
would need to be sent to a borrower rather than 1 package for books at 
the library rate, a second package of magazines and pictures at the 
regular parcel post rate and a third package of typewritten and dupli- 
cated copy at the first-class rate. Separate handling, packaging and 
recordkeeping for libraries, all of which are time-consuming and ex- 
pensive, could be avoided. 

These bills are a logical extension of policy laid down by Congress 27 
years ago when reduced postal rates were established for books. 
Recognizing that information cannot be confined to books alone, 
Congress extended this rate to films and recordings in 1953. Now 
H. R. 5139 or H. R. 5142 will logically rectify other significant irregu- 
larities in the postal rate affecting educational and cultural materials. 
These following types of informational materials essential to every 
library collection and needed by any person doing study and research 
will also be eligible for the library rate and will no longer have to be 
treated as letters or merchandise. 

(a) Scholarly bibliography: Such bibliographies are often expensive, 
not widely duplicated in libraries and yet essential to research. The 
references to publisher and prices in these reference tools are only 
incidental to their main purpose of listing objectively the best available 
sources of information on a subject or many subjects. 

Mr. Dowpy. Scholarly bibliographies are excluded from the library 
book rate because that is considered advertising? 

Mr. Lorenz. Yes. 

(b) Sheet music: A library is often a necessary source of supply for 
@ musician or musical groups that cannot afford to purchase the 
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variety or quantity of music required. Many church choirs write us 
for anthems. 

(c) Theses: Section 204 (e) (1) (c) provides special rates for bound 
volumes of academic theses in typewritten or other duplicated form, 
when shipped between institutions in interlibrary loan. This traffic 
is not large but it is of great importance to research and learning. By 
their very nature, academic theses consist of research information 
which is usually available in no other form and at only one library 
in the country. As a result, library loan is most frequently the only 
way theses can be made available. 

As an example, this thesis is only available at the Michigan State 
University Library. No other library would have a copy. Anyone 
wanting it would have to pay the first-class rate in order to get it 
through the mail. 

Mr. Downy. Is that a manuscript bound like a book? 

Mr. Lorenz. Yes. Most theses are in this form. 

This kind of exchange of primary information is basic to the ad- 
vancement of research and education in any country. Such exchange 
should not be hampered by levying first-class postage rates, which 
often must be paid by college and university students or by the 
schools themselves already hard hit financially by increased costs and 
larger student enrollments. Libraries quite generally try to avoid 
such first-class payments and ship by railway express. But this is 
also very expensive, generally amounting to $1.85 or more per ship- 
ment. 

I would like to illustrate some other classes of material that are 
excluded from the library book rate. For example, the Michigan 
State Library receiving a request for recent material on juvenile 
delinquency would need to go to a bound volume quite frequently. 
This [indicating] happens to be a volume of Survey Magazine. This 
could not go on the library book rate; it would have to go parcel post, 

Mr. Dowpy. What is the matter with that one? 

Mr. Lorenz. This is a bound magazine, which includes advertising. 
Other material which would be included would be a recent book which 
could now go under the library book rate. 

Mr. Downy. That one would go? 

Mr. Lorenz. It would go. 

Mr. Downy. What is the matter with it? 

Mr. Lorenz. There is nothing the matter. This would go under 
the library book rate. I am just trying to show the variety of mate- 
rial. This one would go under the present library book rate because 
it is more than 24 pages. However, another pamphlet which is just 
under 24 pages would now have to go under third class. 

Mr. Dowpy. The third-class rate on that would be cheaper? 

Mr. Lorenz. It would have to go in another package. You could 
not include it with the same shipment of material. 

Now, this digest of articles on juvenile delinquency, a duplicated 
sheet, would have to go first class. 

This [indicating] which is an unbound periodical would have to go 
third class or fourth class. 

(qd) Bound magazines: This form of material is often the only source 
of information available on a subject. 

(e) Unbound magazines: In this rapidly changing world, many inter- 
library requests are for the most current information available on a 
subject. 
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(f) Clippings from newspapers and magazines: Where else would 
you find, for example, biographical information of local community 
and State leaders or the details of State and local elections. 

(g) Publications of less than 24 pages: Much valuable information 
is published only in this form. Vocational guidance information 
would be one particular example. 

(hk) Pictures: To fill requests from libraries, schools, and study 
groups, pictures are often needed. To illustrate a school unit on 
good nutrition, for example, or to provide reproductions of art for 
display, pictures are indispensable. 

(t) Maps, posters, and copies of information from reference sources 
in photographed or typewritten form: These are miscellaneous but 
also essential forms of library material. 

The point I am trying to make is that to do a good job of answering 
requests for information and disseminating knowledge, libraries can- 
not confine themselves to supplying books, films and recordings. 
These other forms of information are equally important and often more 
essential. Some requests for information on such subjects as juvenile 
delinquency may require 4 or 5 types of material to answer adequately. 

Most State libraries loan materials to supplement the resources of 
public and school libraries and to the people of their States without 
local libraries. Many of these people live in rural areas. Most State 
libraries pay the cost of mailing library materials to the patron and 
require the patron to pay the return postage. 

The Michigan State Library also mailed more than 200,000 books, 
pamphlets, magazines, pictures, documents, and clippings in 1954, 
averaging more than 100 packages per day. This work is, however, 
still hampered by the inequitable mailing rates applied to certain 
types of library materials. For example, many libraries, study groups 
and State residents without libraries hesitate to borrow heavy bound 
periodicals berause of the return postage cost. On the other hand, 
State libraries are reluctant to send these materials for the same 
reason. 

REMOVAL OF GEOGRAPHIC LIMITATION 


Removal of the geographic limitation for mailing library materials 
is another commendable feature of H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142. Just 
as no one library can no longer be self-sufficient, neither can all the 
libraries of any one State. Evidence of this is the development of 
regional library centers such as the Midwest Interlibrary Center in 
Chicago giving reference service to 48 States, the New England 
Deposit Library in Boston and the Bibliographical Center for Research 
in Denver serving the Rocky Mountain area. Informational resources 
in all our libraries are only valuable in terms of use. Therefore, our 
library information channels should be nationwide, with no barriers 
drawn at State boundaries. 


INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


This section of the bills expresses the view that every reasonable 
encouragement should also be given to the distribution ‘of American 
books, periodicals, newspapers, and music abroad. If adopted as 
Government policy, this would also be of material assistance to those 
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libraries which exchange material with foreign institutions and must 
pay transportation to them. 


REMOVAL OF PERMIT REQUIREMENT 


The removal of the permit requirement would eliminate an unneces- 
sary complication both for libraries and for the post office. Under the 
educational film bill of 1953, permits were not required for the use of 
the library rate for audiovisual materials. This bill would extend this 
privilege to libraries with respect to books and other library materials. 


SCHOLARLY BIBLIOGRAPHY AT BOOK RATE 


You will recall that earlier in my testimony I referred to scholarly 
bibliography in connection with its being made eligible for the library 
book rate. The bill also makes such bibliography eligible for the 
ordinary book rate. This is a matter in which the American Library 
Association is interested as a nonprofit publisher of important bibli- 
ographies as well as having an interest on behalf of libraries for their 
collections. Bibliography is an essential working tool of scholarship 
and research and should be made eligible for the gereral book rate. 
It has been excluded because the Post Office Department has regarded 
bibliographies as catalogs or as advertising, which they are not. The 
Chairman of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee in 
his statement on the bill on March 4 indicated thet it was not the 
intention to include the catalogs of individual publishers in the term 
“scholarly bibliography.’”’ This committee may wish to confirm this 
point in its report. 

I would like to insert an article by the American Library Association 
at this point. 

Mr. Roseson. Without objection it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


ScHOLARLY BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND THE DIFFERENTIAL PostTaL Rate 


The American Library Association defines scholarly bibliographies as those books 
which consist largely or entirely of annotated lists of books Kkither specifically 
or by implication, the bibliographies recommend these books for purchase, and 
do in fact, usually include in the annotation te price of the book Some bibliog- 
raphies are directed to those who buy for certain groups, such as college and public 


libraries, junior high schools, or children. Others list books of certain types, 
such as reference books, books with large print, or books which fall into certain 
patterns of reading interest. The scholarly bibliographies published by the 
American Library Association are listed on the attached page (A 

More than 10,000 books are published each year in the United States, 
Librarians and educators are forced to select from among this flood of new titles 


books which will fit their budgets; books appropriate to various reading and inte r- 
est levels: books for different school courses: books ir specialized research or to 
solve special problems; basic book collections for different size libraries; inexpen- 
sive books; books for Catholie colleges; and many others. Scholarly bibliog- 
raphies contain this information and a great deal more as well: the book’s pub- 
lisher, its catalog number, its cost, how it is evaluated by experts, and usually a 
description of its content. The publisher, in making these bibliographies available 
to those responsible for educating our citizens, young and old, should not be penal- 
ized by differential postal rates. The attached list (B) indicates the financial 


effect of this differential on a nonprofit organization, the American Library 
Association. 
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Scholarly bibliographies, classified as such by the United States Post Office 
.A Catalog, 1926-31 

sA ( vatalog, 1932-36 
LA ( ‘atalog, 1937-41 

sA Catalog, 1942-49 

Activity Book for School Libraries 

Activity Book No. 2 

Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades, fifth edition 
Basic Book Collection for High Schools, fifth edition 

Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools 

Books for Adult Beginners, third edition 

Books for Catholic Colleges 

Books for Catholic eee , 1948-49 supplement 

Books for ¢ ‘atholic Colleges, 1950-52 supplement 

Books for Junior Colleges 

Books for Tired Eyes, fourth edition 

Buving List of Books for Small Libraries 

Guide to Reference Books, seventh edition 

Guide to Reference Books, seventh edition, supplement 
Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls 
The Library oe 

Library Service to Business 

List of Books for College Libraries, 1931-38 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, second edition 
Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, supplement 
Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook, second edition 

B. Breakdown of sales and postal rate classifications 
The American Lit rary Association had 154 books in print in the fiscal year 


September 1, 1953- August 31, 1954. These books were mailed to customers at 
the following rates in the following quantities: 


| | 
| Number of | | 
book titles | Copies sold, | i 4 
Postal rate classification |} in print, Sept. 1, 1953- | Average sale 


| Sept. 1, 1953-| Aug. 31, 1954| Per title 


Aug. 31, 1954 








| 
Book rate | ‘ 
Nonbook rate (scholarly bibliography) 26 20, 362 783 
Nonbook rate (other) | 16 | 4, 488 280 
nae mae: Se aE actu 
Total : 154 | 56, 299 | 365 
Percent of total which are nonbook rate (scholarly bibliog- | 
raphy) : ; | 20.7 | 36. 2 ik eiee ow 
Wet of average shinment (0062) < «ose ss ec cee ence cesunsexs 5 
Average postal charge per shipment (book rate) __._._.....--------- $0. 24 
Total number of shipments in fiscal year (estimated) __.......------ 17, 331 
Total postal cost if all scholarly bibliographies had been sent book rate_ $4, 659. 44 
SULATREOC EIEN NURS i os, oo oe Se ecdsc esac cknewen memes $7, 920. 16 
Estimated saving to American Library Association__.__.......------ $3, 260. 72 


Mr. Lorenz. I now return to a discussion of the library rate. In 
anticipation of these hearings, the American Library Association has 
attempted to prepare some estimates on the savings to libraries which 
would result from the enactment of the library provisions of this 
bill. Questionnaires were sent to a sample of college and university 
libraries and large public libraries. Usable returns were received 
from 9 universities’ libraries and 5 large public libraries. On the basis 
of these returns, and extending the results to the whole library system 
in this country, we have arrived at the following estimates. 

Making academic theses eligible for the library book rate would 
result in annual savings to libraries of some $175,000 per year, but 
since the vast bulk of such interlibrary loans are now made by express, 
the direct loss in revenue to the Post Office Department would 
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probably be only in the neighborhood of $5,000 a year. The removal 
of the ge ographic limitation on the book rate would, we estimate, 
result in annual savings to libraries of about $65,000 per year, 
and the annual loss in postal revenue would be of about the same 
amount. The annual savings to libraries on bound periodicals and 
other library material would, we estimate, be around $70,000 per 
year and the annual loss in postal revenue about $55,000 because of 
some use of express at present. These are very rough estimates but 
they do indicate the general amount involved. The figures are not 
large but they would have quite an important effect in improving 
and encouraging the service which libraries are able to provide through 
the means of interlibrary loans and loans of materials by mail to 
readers. In addition to these direct savings on transportation, there 
would undoubtedly be important additional savings on materials 
which individual libraries would not have to add to their collections, 
because they could secure them more easily and at less cost by means 
of interlibrary loans. 

The necessity for more libraries to borrow all kinds of library 
materials for their patrons and students is increasing constantly. 
With the growing output of informational materials and breadth of 
interest of library users, all libraries must use interlibrary loan to 
serve their patrons adequately. 

As a result, interlibrary loan requests have become an increasingly 
expensive service. Most libraries want to share their informational 
resources. They deserve every encouragement to remain a part of 
the national network of information which is available through 
American libraries. 

At the national meeting of the American Library Association 
in February 1955, members of the council, the associztion’s governing 
body, adopted a resolution urging the passage of this legislation. 
Also supporting this measure is the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, a division of the American Library Association. 
This association is both institutional and personal in its membership. 
There are well over 5,000 members arid practically all of the colleges 
and universities of consequence of this country are included. An 
affiliated organization, the Association of Research Libraries, has 
gone on record in favor of those provisions of the bills dealing with 
the library book rate. The Association of Research Libraries is an 
association of institutions not individual librarians. Its membership 
is made up of the 45 principal research libraries of this country. For 
the most part these are university libraries but the membership also 
includes some of our greatest public libraries and also the Library of 
Congress. 

I am very grateful for this opportunity to present their views to 
this committee and sincerely hope that favorable action will be taken 
on these beneficial postal rate revisions at this session. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. If this bill goes through I presume that you 
would use American Express very much less? 

Mr. Lorenz. That is true. 

Mrs. St. George. In order to lower your costs? 

Mr. Lorenz. That is very true. 

Mrs. St. Grorar. The Post Office Department would have to 
stand a slightly bigger loss? 

Mr. Lorenz. Yes. 
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Mrs. St. GsorGs. Because of the increased use you would make of 
the postal facilities; is that correct? 

Mr. Lorenz. Yes. I think the savings in efficiency in libraries 
would be almost as great as any savings in lower costs. 

Mr. Downy. I do not know what has been recommended to the 
Congress with regard to increased postal rates, but I am assuming that 
the recommendations apply to all classes which would include the 
library rate. 

Now, I take it that this library rate is established at about half the 
regular book rate. Can someone tell me if that is right? 

Dr. Rarnzs. It is slightly less than half. For the book rate it is 
8 cents for the first pound and 4 cents for each additional pound, and 
for the library rate it is 4 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for each 
édditional pound. 

Mr. Downy. Assuming that it becomes necessary to follow the 
suggestion of the executive and raise the rate, would the libraries be 
better off the way the thing is now, or would it be better to have a new 
rate of 5 and 2 instead of 4 and 1? 

Mr. Lorenz. My guess is there would be an overall loss to libraries 
if the rate were increased, even though the other materials were in- 
cluded, because it certainly is true that books still occupy the bulk of 
interlibrary loans. These other materials are also included, but not 
as frequently and not in as large quantity. 

Mr. Dowpy. Putting the new things in at a lower rate might precip- 
itate a rate adjustment, and if it does I just want to know if it would 
hurt you or help you. 

Mr. Lorenz. I would be glad to check. [I would guess that it would 
hurt rather than help. 

Mr. Ruopers. I wonder if I could ask Mr. Robertson a question in 
connection with this. I believe you said the cost of this legislation 
would be approximately $13,500,000. 

Mr. Ropertson. No; somewhere between $5 million and $10 
million, but that is hard to forecast because we do not know how much 
new material will come in under the lower rates. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you have any idea as to what percentage of the 
extra cost will benefit nonprofit organizations and libraries and what 
help private enterprise or profitmaking organizations will get? 

Mr. Roperrson. No; we could not tell. 

Mr. Ruopes. It would help private enterprise as well as the library 
associations and nonprofit organizations? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes; publishers would benefit by it. 

Mr. Lorenz. The library section is a separate section of the bill. 

Mr. Roseson. Thank you, Mr. Lorenz. 

The next witness is Mr. Arthur Traxler, Education Records Bureau, 
and Prof. Thomas Hastings, University of Illinois, representing the 
State Testing Leaders Conference and other educational associations. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR TRAXLER, EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
BUREAU, AND PROF. THOMAS HASTINGS, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS, REPRESENTING THE STATE TESTING LEADERS CON- 
FERENCE, AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. Traxter. | am Arthur Traxler, executive director of the 
Educational Records Bureau, a nonprofit test service and research 
organization for schools and colleges throughout the country, which is 
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incorporated under the Board of Regents of New York State. I am 
here in behalf of the 600 member institutions of the bureau and as a 
representative of the State Testing Leaders Conference, in which the 
directors of most of the State and National testing programs for schools 
are represented. 

We wish to indicate our support of the bills H. R. 5139 and 
H. R. 5142 in their entirety, and particularly the section of each bill 
which would reclassify new and marked test materials for shipment 
at the book rate. My comments will be concerned with this section 
of these bills. 

In recent years, numerous schools and colleges throughout the 
United States have found objective tests of the abilities, aptitudes, 
achievements, interests, and other qualities of their students indis- 
pensable in the improvement of instruction, in the discovery of talent, 
and in educational and vocational guidance. In furtherance of these 
uses, millions of tests are shipped to and from educational institutions 
each year. 

The question of the postal classification of test materials has two 
aspects: First, new test materials and second, tests or answer sheets on 
which pupil answers or scores have been marked. 

The schools themselves pay the cost of transportation of new test 
materials from the publisher to the school and of marked tests to and 
from central offices where the tests are scored or graded and the results 
reported back to the school. 

At present, most new tests, unlike other educational publications, 
such as textbooks, workbooks, and educational films, are not eligible 
for shipment at the book rate. Therefore, when books and tests are 
ordered from the same publisher, they reach the school in two different 
shipments at different times. This may be a source of inconvenience 
and confusion. 

Shipment of tests at the zoned parcel post rate works a hardship on 
~aigehs distant from test publishers. For these schools it is possible 
for the parcel post cost to be as much as 17 percent of the cost of the 
test material. Even for schools fairly near the publishers, the trans- 
portation cost is usually as much as 5 percent of the cost of the ma- 
terial, whereas under the book rate it would be only about 3 percent of 
the material cost. It is estimated that, on the average, the book rate 
would effect a saving to schools of about 40 percent of present trans- 
portation costs on new test materials. 

There would seem to be no logical reason for discriminating against 
tests in the postal regulations, as compared with other printed ma- 
terials used by teachers and counselors in the schools. 

The transportation cost on tests which pupils have marked to 
indicate the answers they believe to be correct constitutes a still more 
severe financial problem for many schools. At present, there are 
annual or semiannual statewide testing programs in about half the 
States. Similarly, there are several testing programs which are 
national in scope. Central scoring of grading services, located at the 
State university, the State department of education, or elsewhere, are 
available to schools in the majority of these programs. Such ce~ters 
have the personnel and mechanical equipment required for efficient 
scoring and reporting of the results of objective tests. The scoring 
procedures and the essential statistical services are carried on more 
rapidly, more accurately, and usually at less expense when the work 
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is done centrally than when it is done by teachers at the school. 
Moreover, under the current teacher shortage, which is growing more 
acute each year, teachers are carrying very heavy instructional loads, 
and it is almost impossible for them to find the time to score objective 
tests and to do the routine statistical work necessary for the interpre- 
tation of the scores without neglecting more important instructional 
and counseling duties. 

Test papers on which pupils have indicated their answers and those 
on which scores or grades have been entered are generally classified 
as first-class mail, and they may not legally be sent outside the mail 
by private carrier, such as Railway Express. Not infrequently, the 
first-class postage which a school must pay on the shipment of its 
tests to and from a test service center is almost as much as the service 
fee charged by the center to the school, and sometimes the postage is 
even greater than the service charge. 

This [indicating] is an answer sheet marked by a pupil in a spring 
testing program. There were thousands of such answer sheets used, 
and these can be scored at the rate of several hundred an hour by 
means of mechanical equipment. 

Now, assume that a school uses 500 of these, tests 500 pupils. 
500 of these sheets weigh about 6 pounds. The cost of postage to 
and from a test service center by first class mail is $5.76. At the book 
rate, it would be 56 cents. The difference is $5.20, which is approxi- 
mately enough to pay for the cost of having these tests scored by 
machine. 

Some tests do not lend themselves to the use of separate answer 
sheets, particularly at the lower grade level. This [indicating] is a 
test book very widely used throughout the United States. If a school 
gives 500 of these and wishes to send them to a test-service center, the 
weight is 55 pounds. The first-class postage is $62.80. The book 
rate would be $4.48. The difference would be $58.32. 

Under these circumstances, the necessity of paying first-class postage 
on bulky test papers and answer sheets retards the development of 
cooperative testing programs and has a restrictive effect upon the use 
of measurement in studying, understanding, and guiding young people. 
This restrictive effect, of course, tends to increase as the school’s 
ability to pay high transportation costs decreases. Thus, the advan- 
tages of modern methods of appraisal are frequently denied pupils in 
those school districts where the financial base is the most limited. 

Under the present postal law, as applied to test materials, if a school 
orders tests from a publisher, administers them to its pupils, ships the 
tests to a test service center for scoring, and has the scored papers 
shipped back to the school, the transportation cost is likely to account 
for about 25 percent of the total cost of the testing program, not 
counting the value of the teachers’ time required for administering 
the tests. If the book rate were applicable to test materials, the 
transportation cost would be approximately 5 percent of the total cost. 
The difference is substantial from the point of view of the school. The 
saving to the school would be about 80 percent of present transporta- 
tion costs. It is believed that many schools that now find a testing 
program bevond their budgets will be able to make at least some use 
of tests if the book rate becomes applicable. 

On the basis of the present volume of testing in the schools of this 
country, it is estimated that the total reduction in postal revenue 
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resulting from the classification of test materials as books would be 
about $200,000. This is not a large item in the revenue of the Post 
Office Department, even though it is important to many schools. 

I may say the calles ‘tion in postal revenue might be much less than 
the figure indicated. The figure of $200,000 was arrived at on the 
assumption that all test materials are now sent through the mails, but 
it.is known that a considerable portion of new test materials is shipped 
outside the mails by express, or other private carriers. 

Encouragement of wide use of tests for the discovery of talent, for 
the identification and correction of weaknesses, and for the guidance 
of all youth into kinds of training for which they have aptitudes is in 
the national interest. Wise educational and vocational decisions on 
the part of young people, growing out of full and dependable informa- 
tion concerning their abilities, are essential to the efficient develop- 
ment and use of our manpower in the years ahead. Objective tests 
help schools in their efforts to improve and guide the individual 
student and thus contribute to the strength and welfare of the Nation, 
It would seem desirable to help all schools find the use of tests finan- 
cially feasible through readjustment of the postal classification of 
these essential devices, along with that of other educational and cul- 
tural materials. 

We think that H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 are excellent bills, and 
we hope that they will be enacted. 

In conclusion, I would like to ask permission to make a part of the 
hearing record statements from the following professional organi- 
zations: 

The American Council on Education 

The American College Personnel Association 

The American Educational Research Association 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association 

The College Entrance Examination Board 

The Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests 

The Educational Testing Service 

The National Council on Measurements Used in Education 
The Texas Commission on Coordination in Education 

Mr. Roseson. Without objection they will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The papers referred to are as follows:) 

AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1956. 
Hon. Toomas Murray, 


Member of Congress from Tennessee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. (¢ 


My Dear REPRESENTATIVE Murray: I have been informed that the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, of which you are chairman, will soon begin 
hearings on H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142, bills to readjust postal classification on 
educational and cultural materials. This legislation has been carefully considered 
by the council’s committee on relationships of higher education to the Federal 
Government, and that committee has directed me to inform you that it has 
approved the provisions of these bills which are of direct concern to institutions 
of higher learning. The items specifically approved would include the applica- 
tion of the general book rate to additional materials, such as scholarly bibliog- 
raphies, academic theses, and bound volumes of periodicals, and the changes in 
postal classification and rates for test materials. 

Our committee showed a special interest in the problem of decreasing the cost 
of handling test materials. Educational testing has become such an important 
part of educational practice that institutions which are denied the full benefit of 
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testing services because of financial considerations, even though the amount for 
the individual schools and colleges may be rather small, operate under a serious 
handicap. Our committee believes that the relatively small amount of postal 
revenue lost through these provisions of the bills will be offset manyfold by the 
advantages received by the youth of America in our schools and colleges. 
It is therefore our hope that your committee will give favorable consideration 
to H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142, 
Sincerely yours, 

ArTHuR 8. ADAMs. 


Juuy 11, 1955. 
tepresentative Tom Murray, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Murray: The American College Personnel Association 
reviewed the provisions of the bills submitted to readjust the postal classification 
of certain educational and cultural materials, including new and used tests and 
answer sheets. The association went on record unanimously endorsing the 
passage of H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142. I hope they will receive favorable con- 
sideration by the House. 

The American College Personnel Association is made up of counselors, deans of 
students, and other personnel workers in colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. Our membership is representative of all 48 States, Canada, and 
Hawaii. At present we have about 1,450 members. I hope you will make use 
of the foregoing statement in whatever way is possible that would result in a 
favorable action on H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142. 

Sincerely yours, 

Gorbon V. ANDERSON. 





AMERICAN EpUcATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
July 6, 1955. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Murray: I am writing on behalf of the 1,200 members of the Ameri- 
ean Educational Research Association concerning H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142. 
Our organization is composed of the relatively small number of educators whose 
primary interest is the scholarly investigation of problems of learning and teach- 
ing, of the classification and assignment of student populations, and of the organi- 
zation and administration of programs of instruction in schools and school systems. 
The work of its members is the primary source of research and development in 
American education through which the methods of science are put to work to 
improve the effectiveness of our schools. 
One of the great educational achievements of the current century has been 
the development of psychological and educational tests. Most of this develop- 
ment has come about through the efforts of members of this organization. Modern 
educational programs cannot exist without the use of these scientific instruments 
of measurement. Markings by pupils on objective tests should be viewed as 
records on scientific instruments and not communications in the same category 
as letters. Tests are now generally scored in central agencies with special equip- 
ment which permits economies in this operation. It is thus essential that they 
be shipped. In shipment they exist in a form which is meaningless for communi- 
eation. Only after the highly technical scoring and statistical interpretation do 
they have meaning. It is thus sound to consider them bulk material. 
Unreasonable rates for the mailing of tests would not only handicap the testing 
operations of school systems, but they would greatly complicate educational 
research which depends upon the analysis of test materials from pupils in schools. 
If prompt action were taken by your committee it would be of great value to 
educational institutions and to the further development of American education. 
Very truly yours, 

F. G. Cornett, President. 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Sacramento, April 29, 1955. 
House Post OFrricE AND CIvIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: This letter concerns H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 and is written in 
behalf of the American Personnel & Guidance Association of which I am currently 
the president. 

The annual convention of the American Personnel & Guidance Association was 
held in Chicago on April 3-7, 1955, and at that time the delegate assembly adopted 
a resolution favoring the passage of legislation which would accomplish the objec- 
tives of these two measures. The association is especially interested in the reclassi- 
fication of tests and used test answer sheets so that these materials will be subject 
to lower postal rates. We feel that such legislation will be of much help to many 
schools, colleges, and universities in connection with the use of psychological 
tests and similar materials. Our association strongly urges favorable consideration 
for these measures. 

The American Personnel & Guidance Association has a membership of some 
7,500 individuals who are engaged in personnel and guidance work in schools, 
colleges, universities, business and industry, and public and private agencies 
throughout the United States. The association has some 80 State, regional, and 
local branches in various parts of the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dona.vp E. Kircn, 
President, American Personnel and Guidance Association. 


STATEMENT OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD IN SUPPORT OF 
Biuus H. R. 5139 ann H. R. 5142, ReapsusTMENT OF THE PosTAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL MATERIALS 


The College Entrance Examination Board supports the bills H. R. 5139 and 
H. R. 5142, readjustment of the postal classification of educational and cultural 
materials, particularly with reference to sec. 204 (d) (4) of the amendment pro- 
posed therein. 

The College Entrance Examination Board is a nonprofit association of 166 
accredited colleges and universities and 22 college and school associations through- 
out the United States. 

The College Entrance Examination Board offers a program of scholastic apti- 
tude and educational achievement tests. As many as 160,000 candidates for 
admission to college take the tests in 1 year. The tests are administered at some 
700 test centers throughout the world. Completed tests are sent to central 
processing offices at Princeton, N. J. and Los Angeles, Calif., for grading. Results 
of the tests are then reported to colleges and schools for use in student guidance, 
selection, and placement. 

The board believes that the inclusion of ‘‘printed objective test materials and 
accessories thereto used by or in behalf of educational institutions in the testing 
of ability, aptitude, achievement, interests, and other mental and personal 
qualities with or without answers, test scores, or identifying information recorded 
thereon in writing or by mark,”’ under the book postal rate, would greatly in- 
crease the opportunity of American schools and colleges (particularly those in 
more remote regions, and in districts with low financial resources) to obtain for 
their students the benefits of the most advanced test programs, and would en- 
courage the use of reliable test data to improve the instruction, guidance, selection, 
and placement of students. 

We believe that the appropriate use of reliable test data for these purposes 
could be of benefit to the children and youth at all educational levels in the 
United States. 

We believe that the methods of processing required for these materials, and 
their uses and purposes, make it logical that they be included under the book 
postal rate. 
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Tue ComMITTEE ON DiaGNnostic Reapine Tests, INc., 
New York 27, N. Y., July 8, 1955. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: The bills H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 are of much interest to educa- 
tors. The Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., an educational service 
organization, nonprofit, voted at its annual meeting to support these bills, and I, 
as chairman of the committee, send this letter to you hoping that you will use it 
as evidence of the need for their passage. 

Members of the committee think it sufficiently necessary and helpful to those 
teaching reading to give their services, without compensation, to aid teachers in 
using reading tests in such a way that reading instruction can be individualized 
in accordance with the needs of individual children, and thus allow the develop- 
ment of the major tool of all education, reading, to the maximum of each child’s 
ability to learn. Even though the committee members give their services, costs 
to the schools to use the materials developed by the committee are high and do 
deter their use by many schools. A large additional cost now is postage. Cer- 
tainly, the House of Representatives, having recognized the major premise that 
cultural materials shouls be handicapped as little as possible by such additional 
costs, as evidenced by the postal book rate now in force, can easily recognize that 
these materials are of as great importance as the materials now coming under that 
rate. 

I would also like to mention that overseas users of tests in many countries, even 
though they are there as American citizens serving our Government, are badly 
handicapped by high postal rates now in force, not to mention the large number 
of schools and colleges which, though in foreign countries, actually extend the 
efforts of educational organizations in this country and make our efforts go so 
much further than they would otherwise. 

The committee, therefore, wants to go on record as strongly favoring H. R. 5139 
and H. R. 5142 and will appreciate very much all efforts put forth by yourcom- 
mittee to give the bills favorable consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 

Frances Triaas, Chairman. 





STATEMENT BY HENRY CHAUNCEY, PRESIDENT OF EDUCATIONAL TESTING 
SERVICE, Princeton, N. J., In Support oF HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Biius H. R. 5139 ann H. R. 5142, Junry 1955 


On behalf of Educational Testing Service, a nonprofit testing and research 
organization with headquarters in Princeton, N. J., I would like to indicate sup- 
port of House of Representatives bills H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142, and particularly 
the sections which would reclassify at the book rate new test booklets and answer 
sheets and those that have been marked by pupils. 

This reclassification will benefit youth and educational institutions at all levels 
in the United States. Reducing the costs of transportation of these materials 
will encourage increased use of educational measurement in schools, and through 
the use of nonprofit central agencies, relieve teachers and guidance personnel of 
the clerical burden of test scoring and greatly increase the rapidity and accuracy 
of scoring in general. 

It is my hope that the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service will give 
favorable consideration to these bills. 

HenryY CHAUNCEY. 





Texas CoMMISSION ON COORDINATION IN EDUCATION, 
(A CoMMISSION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS COLLEGEs), 
Austin 12, Tex., July 8, 1955. 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CrviLt SERVICE, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The Texas Commission on Coordination in Education wishes to 
record its support of H. R. 5139, introduced by the Honorable John E. Moss, Jr., 
and H. R. 5142, introduced by the Honorable Katharine St. George, dealing with 
the postal reclassification of certain educational and cultural materials. 

The commission, a nonprofit organization responsible to the Association of 
Texas Colleges, maintains a central test-scoring service and promotes testing in 
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schools and colleges to assist in guidance and in the adaptation of education to 
individual differences. The costs of transportation of test materials are borne 
by the schools and colleges which take advantage of the service offered by the 
commission. In educational research as well as in the practical use of test ma- 
terials, it is important to protect the limited funds which can be made available. 
Permission to use the book rate on both new and used test material will be of 
great assistance. 

The commission respectfully urges that the bills be reported favorably and 
passed. 

Sincerely yours, 
HerscHet T. MANvEL, 
Director of Research for the Commission. 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL ON MEASUREMENTS USED IN EDUCATION 
Austin 12, Tex., July 8, 1956. 
The ComMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND Crivit SERVICE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The National Council on Measurements Used in Education sup- 
ports H. R. 5139, introduced by the Honorable John E. Moss, Jr., and H. R. 5142, 
introduced by the Honorable Katharine St. George (on the postal reclassification 
of certain educational and cultural materials), and respectfully petitions for 
favorable action on the bills. 

Membership on the council (a nonprofit professional organization) is nationwide 
and includes some 300 persons professionally interested in educational tests in 
schools, colleges, and other organizations. For that reason it is particularly 
interested in the sections of the bill dealing with tests. 

In these days of mounting enrollments it is important to protect educational 
budgets as much as possible and yet enable schools and colleges to utilize the most 
advanced materials which can be made available. Without undue loss to the 
Federal budget, we feel, the reclassification of new and used test materials so that 
they may be sent at the book rate will lift a considerable burden from schools and 
colleges. In view of the economies which can be effected and the expert services 
which can be made available to individual schools by central scoring and advisory 
services, it is of special importance to include used test answer sheets in the 
proposed reclassification. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HERSCHEL T. MANUEL, Past President. 

Mr. Roseson. Do you have any tests for the members of the 
faculty? I thought that the institutions collected a fee from the 
students to cover their tests. Would it not be a direct cost on the 
institution? 

Mr. Traxter. That does happen occasionally, but virtually 
always at the elementary and secondary school levels the cost comes 
out of the school budget and is not collected from the pupils. 

Mr. Roseson. The express companies are going to take a beating? 

Mr. Traxuer. That is right. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Would it not be possible to extend the practice 
that the chairman referred to, or that you referred to, of passing the 
cost on to the student in terms of fees? 

Mr. Traxter. It would be possible. It is done occasionally now 
in the cases of certain special tests. For example, tests of scholastic 
aptitude and achievement are regularly used in schoolwide testing 
programs, but sometimes if a senior in high school wishes to test 
vocational interest, he takes that at a special charge. Practices vary, 
in view of the need, not necessarily from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual himself but from the standpoint of the good of society. In 
view of the need of identifying and selecting talent and seeing that 
talent is trained, the charge as a public charge rather than a charge 
to the individual student seems well justified. 
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Mr. JoHANSEN. The point that we may get to ultimately I am 
afraid, is that if all goods and needs of society are all met out of 
future budgets, the budget will be further in the red than it is now. 

Mr. Downy. It seems to me that when I was in some of the lower 
grades at school in the early 1920’s all the children in the class would 
bring 5 or 10 cents apiece to pay for those tests. They probably cost 
more than that now, but it was a nominal sum. My children are 
always asking me for some money to carry to school for something or 
other. I assume that the same custom prevails today. 

Mr. Traxuer. The general practice of the public schools is not to 
do that at the present time. 

Mr. Dowpy. I was glad to notice in your statement that you were 
trying to evaluate the children and find out the ones that were devel- 
oping along various lines. I have heard so much about this progressive 
education. It seems that they want all of them to have the same 
mentality and that there is no difference between them. I am glad 
that that does not prevail everywhere. This thing of keeping all the 
children back to the lowest in the class will be disastrous to the future 
of our country, I think. 

Mr. Traxuter. The effort of the measurement specialists over the 
country is to get away from that. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. If this bill goes through, Mr. Dowdy will not 
have to give his children that money. 

Mr. Downy. I donot mind it. Ido not want to have the taxpayers 
pay for my children’s test papers. 

Mr. Roxprson. Do you have anything to say, Professor Hastings? 

Mr. Hastinas. I have a statement that I would like to submit for 
the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT By J. THOMAS HASTINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS ON 
H. R. 5139 anp H. R. 5142 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Iam J. Thomas Hastings of the 
bureau of educational research, University of Illinois. One of the main functions 
of my office is the development and administration of testing and educational 
evaluation programs for the schools of Illinois. I am here as a representative of 
the State Testing Leaders Conference. The testing programs which my office 
directs are representative of programs conducted by universities and State depart- 
ments of education throughout the United States. Our programs in Illinois-enjoy 
the participation of more than 600 schools annually and are for the benefit of 
literally thousands of children and young people. 

The following statement is in support of bills H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 which 
are before you and which, if passed, will help these hundreds of schools of which I 
speak. Although my professional work and my technical training make me com- 
petent to speak mainly of the sections dealing with testing, my general knowledge 
as a professional in education makes me realize the importance of the entire 
proposal. 

The schools in our programs pay for tests and accessory materials out of their 
instructional budgets. Transportation costs of materials shipped from my office 
to the schools and returned to us for scoring are no negligible part of testing cost 
to the schools. We have schools for which the excess cost of shipping marked 
tests at first class over shipping at book rate will amount (in 1 program) to $8 or 
$10. This amount, even multiplied by 600 schools, is not much in postal income. 
It is, however, extremely useful money in terms of instructional materials for that 
one school. The reclassification of new and marked test materials for shipment 
at the book rate would allow many schools to divert the excess shipping cost into 
educationally important materials. 

The scientific development of psychological measurement and its place in the 
basic educational work of our increasingly complex society make testing as much 
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a part of the modern school as books have ever been. The schools in our statewide 


programs find that tests are increasingly necessary as a means of discovering 
special talent and directing it into socially useful channels. Recent studies have 
shown how important this job of utilizing intellectual resources is to our Nation 
at this time. The schools in Illinois—as do schools everywhere—desire to use 
tests also to evaluate and improve their instructional programs, to provide a 
basis for differentiating teaching according to student ability and need, and to 
gather data which may be used in keeping the local community informed on 
school progress. Our uses of tests throughout the State are an important aspect 
of education from kindergarten through college. 

At present used-answer sheets must be shipped by first-class mail. The 
increased need for test results has required new processes for the rapid scoring of 
tests. These new processes are of such a nature that centralized scoring services 
are necessary. This means that answer sheets must be shipped to the center 
An outstandingly useful service of my office at the University of Illinois—and 
this is true of such offices in many States—is that of scoring tests. Such cen- 
tralized scoring is useful in freeing the teachers and counselors from a time-con- 
suming clerical task so that they may devote their time and energies to the 
educational use of the results. The first-class postal requirement imposes a 
financial burden which prevents many schools from taking advantage of scoring 
services. House bills H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 would correct this situation. 

In many schools, but the smaller ones especially, instructional dollars count 
even small sums can prove quite useful to individual schools Add to the foregoing 
statements on importance of testing and test scoring the fact that manv schools 
are beset with increasing costs and increasing enrollments The increased 
enrollments make the clerical job of test scoring an impossible burden on teachers, 
especially in the small schools. At the same time the cost of shipping used- 
answer sheets first class creates a financial barrier in schools with narrow budgets 
With these things in mind, the present postal law would seem to discriminate 
against doing the total educational job in the way that it should and can be done 
today. Adjustment of rates on tests for education (as adjustment on other 
educational materials) is certainly of nationa! concern 

The schools of the country, not the offices such as mine in the many States 
would benefit from the adjustment set forth in H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142. The 
United States Congress has previously set a policy of favoring education in 
establishment of rates. The present regulations were developed before testing 
and other new materials had become as integral a part of education as they are 
today. A move to correct the situation now would relieve the schools of extra 
expense, it is true, but it would also give moral backing to the importance of 
doing well the great job of education in the United State 

On the basis of the foregoing description of urgent need, I respectfully urge this 
committee to support H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142. 

Mr. Hasvines. I simply want to take not more than 2 minutes to 


emphasize a couple of points that Mr. Traxler has made and also to 
introduce the fact that I am representing the National Conference of 
State Testing Leaders. In my own office one of our main jobs is the 
development and administration of programs for schools throughout 
the State of Illinois. This program is representative of other State 
programs. 

I would like to emphasize this: Schools in our programs do pay 
for tests and accessory materials out of their instructional budgets. 
The philosophy behind this is that with the scientific development 
of physchological measurement and its place in the basic educational 
work of our increasingly complex society, testing is as much a part of 
our schools today as books ever will be. This is a new development. 
Twenty-five years ago when I was at school this was not so. There 
have been developments within the schools. 

Because of the basic educational needs of the schools for the kinds 
of uses made of tests, we need to have some relief such as these bills 
would give us for the educational effort. 

Mr. Ropeson. We appreciate your statement. 
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Mr. Ruopes. Do you feel that the adoption of this legislation 
would extend educational opportunities to some children who are 
deprived of them? 

Mr. Hastinas. I do, sir. There are several schools who would do 
the sorts of things they now know how to do and want to do if this 
lezislation were passed who are not now doing it. This is hurting 
not only the individuals but it is obviously hurting our entire economy 
and society. 

Mr. Rosrson. The next witness will be Mr. Richard C. Berg, 
president of the Music Educators Conference, representing the Music 
Educators National Conference. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. BERG, PRESIDENT OF THE 
EASTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE, REPRESENTING 
THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. Bera. There are some statistics that I feel are important to 
our interests which I would like to submit for the record, but a portion 
of my testimony, gentlemen, concerns itself with the importance of a 
musical education as one of the significant phases of a public-school 
education. 

Mr. Roseson. The statistics will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


A Survey Or Music In tHE Maits ConpuctTEp BY THE Music PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STaTEs—JANUARY 1954 


In order to ascertain the nature of the use of the mails in the distribution of 
music, a questionnaire was circulated among dealers and publishers of music. Its 
purpose is to show what happens to music sold by mail to the consumer—not 
what music is sold in general. 

It was obvious that surveying the suppliers was the most comprehensive way of 
determining the overall picture of distribution by covering all sources of supply 
of all users of music. 

Questionnaires were sent out to the 990 dealers who make regular purchases 
(at least once a month) from publishers. While there are approximately 2,000 
mitsic stores in the country plus a large number of outlets of a transitory nature, 
the 990 covered are most active and important and also represent a comprehensive 
geographic coverage of the entire country. It is estimated that these 990 dealers 
represent 80 percent of the dealer volume of music sales. 

Answers were received from 203 dealers of which 4 were discarded because 
they were improperly answered or because the purpose of the questionnaire was 
misunderstood. The remaining 199 answers, interestingly enough provide an 
excellent coverage of the country with almost every State represented and in 
essentially the same proportion as the total answers bear to the total distribution 
of the questionnaire, i. e. 20 percent. For example, 9 questionnaires were sent to 
dealers in Kansas—2 answers were received; 30 were sent to Michigan and 5 
answers were received; 38 sent to Texas and 6 were answered. 
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Exurpit A—1.—Geographic distribution of questionnaires sent to dealers and answers 





Sent Answered |} Sent Answered 
Alabama. -- | 14 1 || Nevada l 0 
Arizona : | 12 | 3 || New Hampshire 5 0 
Arkansas._--. 5 7) 2 New Jersey $2 7 
California 61 16 |) New Mexico { 0 
Colorado 12 | 3 || New York 99 17 
Connecticut | 23 | 3 || North Carolina 13 2 
Delaware-_. | 1 0 || North Dakota § 1 
District of Columbia | 4] 2 Ohio 68 15 
Florida. | 16 | 2 |} Oklahoma 12 3 
Georgia---- | 14 | 3 Oregon 14 2 
Idaho ; | 8 2 Pennsylvania 81 ”) 
Illinois 39 11 Rhode Island 10 l 
Indiana- -- | 30 4 || South Carolina } 1 
Iowa_ -_. | 27 9 South Dakota i 2 
Kansas | 9 2 || Tennessee 1 4 
Kentucky 7 0 || Texas 38 t 
Louisiana -| 7 2 || Utah 13 1 
Maine a 6 1 |} Vermont 2 0 
Massachusetts | 40 8 || Virginia 14 3 
Maryland_-- 9 1 Washington 15 5 
Michigan_-- | 30 5 || West Virginia 1 0 
Minnesota-_-- | 17 5 Wisconsin oF 7 
Mississippi- | 4 | 1 W yoming 1 
Missouri - - - 19 8 || . 
Montana 5 2 || Total 990 1 199 
Nebraska-.- 14 5 





1 Equals 20 percent. 
Exuipit A—2.—Geographic distribution of publisher questionnaires 


The publishers’ questionnaire was sent to 81 publishers of standard, educa- 
tional and religious music. It should be especially noted that 66 went to publish- 
ers in States along the eastern seaboard. This provides a fair picture of the con- 
centration of music publishing in\that area in the same way that book publishing 
is centered there. Only 4 publishers are located west of the: Mississippi and none 
along the Pacific coast. Thirty-five publishers replied to the questionnaire. In 
order to encourage a revealing response, no signature was requested. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to tell just where these replies came from. 

Publishers who engage only in the popular music field were not covered although 
many of those included engage in part in such activity. 


Tllinois__ 


Bh eR reg ic = 7 | Ohio__- 7 ; 2 
Re rk ini tees = altace end, 1} Pennsylvania_ __ : 6 
IN 5 Bt Lec... ; ce ee l 
lS aii ais won lt al 2 —— 
Missouri- - — --_- i ee aes 2 Total_ _ ; 81 
IN ol ee me 1| Answers received__ ... 135 
OOS ea ee | 


1 Equals 43 percent. 


Exutpit B—1.—Sales of current popular songs by retail stores 


Sixteen percent of all music sold at retail are current popular songs. 

Of all music publications sold by dealers, 21.8 percent are of current popular 
songs; 78.2 percent of their sales are in standard music publications 

It will be noted on exhibit C—3 that publishers of standard music sell 30 percent 
of their product direct to the consumer at retail. This means that dealer sales of 
standard publications represent only 70 percent of the total volume. The com- 
bination of these dealer sales plus publishers’ retail sales reduces the percentage 
of popular music sold in relation to total volume of sheet music sales to approxi- 


mately 16 percent. (This figure is arrived at by the following computation: 70 
percent of 112 units is 78. Add to this the 22 units of popular music sold and the 


result is 134 units. Twenty-two units is approximately 16 percent of 134 units. 
It should also be noted that the deaiers included in column 2 average only 10 
percent in their sales of popular songs. These dealers are the largest as far as 
mail use is concerned. 
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Exnuisit B-2.—WSales of current popular songs by retail stores 


The questionnaire asked: “What percentage of your total volume of music 
is represented by current popular songs?” 

Twenty-one and eight-tenths percent of the dealers volume is in current popular 
songs. 


{Col. 1 represents compilation of all answers. Col. 2 represents answers of 30 dealers reporting the largest 
dollar outlay for postal shipment to consumers] 


Percent of current popular Percent of current popular 
songs sold by individual Col. 1 Col. 2 songs sold by individual Col. 1 Col. 2 
dealers dealers 
None 14 3 40 5 |} 
l 13 6 50 14 | ‘ 
2 8 2 60 6 
3 5 4 || 62le l 
4 2 65 l 
D 2) 3 6744 l 
6 l 1 70 
10 I 2 7 5 
121 4 1 80 5 1 
15 10 l &5 
17} 1 90 l 
2 14 2 v5 1 | 
2 19 2 1K 1 
27% l ] Question not answered by 5 1 
+0) t = 
39144 4 Total 199 30 
36 2 Average (percent 121.8 10 


See exhibit B-1 


NOTE In this and the following tables, the figures listed are shown to indicate the spread of answers. 
The mathematical computations were accomplished directly from the questionnaires which are available 
for inspection 


Exuispir C-1.— How much standard music does the dealer sell by mail? 


Fifty-six and three-tenths percent of standard music is sold over the counter. 

Forty-three and seven-tenths percent of standard music sold by dealers is 
therefore shipped by mail. 

It will be seen on exhibit C-3 that publishers do 30 percent of the total retail 
volume in standard music. 

\ minimum of 60.6 percent of all standard musie is shipped by mail. This 
figure is arrived at by taking 43.7 percent of 70 percent (the dealer’s share of 
sales of standard music) plus 100 percent of 30 percent (the publisher’s share of 
retail sales). 

The wide discrepancy between columns 1 and 2 should be specifically noted. 
It is probably true that the standard music actually sold over the counter is a 
figure between 56.3 percent and 35.1 percent. The 196 dealers who answered 
include a considerable number representing the smaller dealer outlets in smaller 
communities. The 29 dealer-outlets represented in column 2 are in fact respon- 
sible for almost as much of the volume of sales as the 167 other dealers represented 
incolumn 1. ‘There are, however, no figures to support this statement other than 
the individual knowledge of those experts who have examined the questionnaires 
received 
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Exauisit C—2.—How much standard music does the dealer sell by mail? 


The questionnaire asked: ‘‘With respect to all music sales other than current 
popular songs, what percentage do you sell over the counter?” 
Fifty-six and three-tenths percent of standard music sold by dealers is sold over 


the counter. 


Forty-three and seven-tenths percent by mail. 


(Col. 1 represents compilatidn’of all answers. 


dollar outlay for postal shipment to consumers.]} 


Percent of standard music sold 








it 


Percent of standard music sold 


Col. 2 repréesefits answers of 30 dealers reporting the largest 


over the counter by individual 1 Col. 2 over the counter by individual ol. 1 Col. 2 
dealers | dealers 
None. 2 1 50 22 
1 ey 2 1 55 2 
2 1 1 60 9 2 
5 7 2 || 6244 1 
10 7 | l 65 ) i 
12% 1 70 1 
15. | 5 2 75 Is i 
20 } 7 l 0) 1s 
22% | 1 1 |! 85 3 
25 14 ) 90 15 
30 10 2 O95 13 
3344 2 | 2 100 12 
35 4 Question not answered by 3 
3746 1 1 
40 = > | 2 Total 199 3) 
45 l 1 Average (perce 6.3 1 


Exuisit C—3.—Publishers Direct Retail Sales 


The questionnaire asked: ‘‘What percentage of your total volume of business do 
you do direct to the customer?” 


Publishers of standard music sell over 30 percent of their publications at retail. 


Percent- Percent- 
innual postage age of Annual postage age of 
charged to retail business charged to retail husiness 
customers: at retail customers at retail 
$37,169.14 73. 0 $211. 75 95. 0 
$7,250 _ - 22. 0 $87_. §. 0 
$6,340 _ - 75. 0 (?) 50. 0 
$6,000 _ _ - 30. 0 (?) 15 
$5,000_ _ - 25. 0 (?) 15. 0 
$5,000 80. 0 (?) 3. 5 
$3,950 _ _ - 13. 0 CT) 12.5 
$2,829 43. 0 (?) 10. 0 
$2,600 _ 40. 0 (?) 45. 0 
$2,500 40. 0 (?) 27. 0 
$1,950 10. 0 rT) 50. 0 
$1,555 20. 0 (?) 50. 0 
$1,500 39. 0| (?) 10. 0 
$1,000 410. O (?) 1. 0 
$410 10. 0 (?) 0 
$400 13. 0 ? 0 
$350_ 70. 0 
$350 25. O Average (percent) 30. 6 
$320 8. 0 
Note—Only a fraction of 1 percent of publishers retail sales are not shipped by parcel post 
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Exuisit D.—Geographic distribution of dealer outlets 


The following tabulation is based on a generous estimate of distribution. 
Even those cities included in the fair to good distribution are, in many cases, 
questionable insofar as their ability to supply the needs of schools and churches. 
Music distribution in stores in most communities is directed primarily toward 
the private music teacher. This explains the high percentage of music shipped 
by mail to schools. (See exhibits E-1, E-2, and E-3.) The schools throughout 
the country turn to the larger retail distributors and the publishers for their 
requirements. 








—————————————————————— _ — 
Population over 100,000 ceenaie ahiteailibabeaaieamnie 105 | ate ; | a ialepeads 
50,000 to 100,000 : a ee a iariasilediicn we iteaze 133 lll 14 8 
25,000 to 50,000 Soho ial aeieincesn 284 155 | 50 | 79 
10.000 to 25,000. - eer’ sats 887 215 | 36 | 536 
I a ae ee | 1, 303 69 38 1, 196 
SN PIII cnc ndvcciednten pine cbhntknesht cascades a re 27 18 | o~ 
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Exuisit E-1.—Breakdown of consumer groups to whom music is sold by mail 
by dealers 


The questionnaire asked: ‘‘Of music sold by you through the mails, what 
percentage is shipped: 

‘‘A. For use by public or private schools of all types? 

“B. For use in churches? 

“C. For use in private teaching of all kinds? 

“TD. For general recreational, private use?”’ 

Eighty-eight percent of music sold by mail by dealers goes to educational and 
church consumers, total of columns A, B, and C. 























| | | 
Percent shipped by || Percent shipped by | 
dealers to consum- | | dealers to consum- 
er groups _ indi- A B i 2 er groups _indi- A B o i 3B 
cated in Cols A, cated in Cols A, | 
B, C, and D | B, C, and D 
casei ged os Gicicniieeias | eo 
None 12.0 | 28.0 9.0 28.0 || 56 to 60..............| 10.0 1.0} 10.0 1.0 
1to5 10.0} 20.0) 13.0 61.0 |} 61 to 65_____- 7.0 1.0 1.0 
6 to 10 6.0 | 45.0] 24.0] 35.0 || 66 to 70___. cai ) 1.0 5.0 2.0 
ll to 15 660) 12.01 14:01 TRO Rite P.......<.c0c.. 7.0 ia 4.0 
16 to 20 16.0 24.0 24.0; 15.0 || 76 to 80.............. 11.0 10); 3.0 
21 to 25 17.0 22.0 | 13.0 | 6.0 i alice 4.0 | 4.0 . 
26 to 30 13.0} 10.0! 18.0 6.0 || 86 to 90. 2.0 1.0 | 
31 to 35 5.0 40/ 7.0 Js) | a is co csdkeeee 1.0 
36 to 40 13.0| 40] 80 2.0 |} 96 to 100.............| 20] 10] 50 1.0 
41 to 45 4.0 2.0 5.0 1.0 ——--|—-- = a 
46 to 50 22.0 4.0 12.0 2.0 Average (percent) _| ! 40.1 | 116.2 | 131.7 11.8 
51 to 55 RO ican eee 











: A plus B plus C equal 88 percent. 


NotTE.—Question not answered by 13; no mail-order business, 5 
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Exuisit E-2.—Breakdown of consumer groups to whom music is sold by mail by 
dealers 


Answers by 30 dealers having largest dollar users of mail to question 3. 

The questionnaire asked: ‘‘Of music sold by you through the mails, what 
percentage is shipped: 

‘A. For use by public or private schools of all types? 

“‘B. For use in churches? 

“C. For use in private teaching of all kinds? 

“D. For general recreational, private use?”’ 





| 


| | 

Percent shipped by | Percent shipped by 

dealers to consum- | | dealers to consum- 

er groups indi-| A B.- i: Gg D er groups _indi- A B Cie 

cated in cols. A, B, | cated in Col A, B, 

C,and D C,and D 
Ss r 1 Sind a = 
Ne on ag ts | ] | 1 2 ] 51 to 55. a 
lto5 a a aaa l 3 e 15 56 to 60 6 
060i ico. cca © 7 5 61 to 65 3 
11 to 15 aaa pdeiiebaiee l 5 4 66 to 70 : ; 1 . l Sie 
16 to 20 | 1 6 5 l 71 to 75 : 2 ag 
I i 3 6 4 76 to 80_-. l 
Bib 08 fcc acns ae ia 3 2 || 81 to 85 : = 
31 to 35 Lae TCs 2 86 to 90 Sa ‘ l 
SIR conan ccemcusaaaias | ] | l l l + 91 to 95 dah 
41 to 45 ? nl ee 1 96 to 100 ; dil wins 
46 to 50 aie ia laelaitadeaie ; 6 | l Average (percent 147.2 | 120.3 | 120.1 12.1 


1 A plus B plus C equals 87.6 percent. 


Note.—The larger dealers sell more music by mail to schools and churches than the average dealer. 
Sales to private teachers are smaller while sales for recreational purposes are almost identical 


Exurpit E-3.—Breakdown of consumer groups to whom music is mailed by publishers 


The questionnaire asked: ‘‘Of music sold by you through the mails to retail 
customers, what percentage is shipped: 


“‘A. For use by public or private schools of all types? 

“B, For use by churches? 

“C, For use in private music teaching of all kinds? 

“—D. For general recreational, private use?’’ 

Note.—Publishers sell more music by mail to schools and churches than dealers, 
They sell less to private teachers and for recreational purposes. 


Ninety-four percent of music sold by publishers at retail goes to educational and 
church consumers, total of columns A, B and C., 


Percent shipped by | |! Percent shipped by 
dealers to consum- | | | || dealers to consum- 
er groups mi A B-) CO.4-D er groups indi- A B Cc D 
cated in Col A, B, | | cated in Col A, B, 
C,and D | | C,and ID 
Weis oe, ual 5 | 4 10 || 51 to 55 2 
I a as ‘ 2 2 i y 14 56 to 60 2 $ 2 l 
a eee ae 3 si * 4 || 61 to 65 1 j 
DR a td abel atlas ial 6 3 3 66 to 70 2 
ee et 1 | 1 - 1 || 71 to 75 6 I 
4 tae ae | . 4 2 76 to 80 2 l 
Ne al 2 l k S81 to 85 P l id 
RAS j eee oon oe <3 86 to 9O 2 2 l 
ME ca Pera, Rl kd 91 to 95 1 ihc 
Oe Wtf oc aeens eke -| 1 96 to 100 eae 
a Gp We. hence | D4 By 2 Average (percent 50. 8 24.7 18.5 ¢ 


| | 


1A plus B plus C equals 94 percent 
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Exuisit F.—Estimate of loss of revenue by Post Office Department under book rate 


The total annual volume at retail of music publications is approximately 
$30 million (ineluding popular songs with a volume of $4,800,000). Thirty 
percent of music publications other than popular songs is sold at retail by the 
publisher, leaving a total of $22,350,000 which is shipped wholesale. 

The average discount to the trade from publishers is 40 percent. Therefore, 
the dollar value of publications at wholesale is $13,410,000. Approximately 40 
percent of music shipped to dealers goes via-motor or rail freight. This means 
that postage is paid on a total of $8,046,000 worth of music sold at wholesale. 

A survey of 10 publishers, chosen because they represent a cross section of the 
industry, was conducted. Each of them reported on $5,000 worth of music 
shipped at wholesale since October 1, showing both what it had cost to ship this 
$5,000 worth of music at prevailing rates and what it would have cost if it had all 
been shipped at book rate. 

The total postage on $50,000 worth of music (10 times $5,000) at the present rate 
and including music shipped at book rate was $2,724.67. Had it been shipped 
entirely at book rate it would have cost $1,248.08. 

Projection of this $50,000 worth of music against the $8,046,000 shipped at 
trade rates would indicate total postal charges of $438,500 paid at current rates 
per year on all music shipped to dealers by publishers. 

Had the $50,000 been shipped at book rate it would have cost $1,248.08. Pro- 
jection of this figure against the $8,046,000 shows that if all musie publications 
shipped to the trade were at book rate, the total postage per annum would be 
$201,000. 

This would represent a loss to the Post Office Department of $237,500 per 
annum. 

To this loss must be added the loss on the shipments made of music at retail. 

Deducting sales of popular songs of $4,800,000 from the total volume of $30 
million leaves a balance of $25,200,000. Publishers sell 30 percent of this total 
at retail, or $7,560,000. 

The costs of postage on $50,000 worth of music sold at wholesale must be 
adjusted to retail. This volume equals $83,000 at retail prices. Projection of 
$2,724.67 postage on $83,000 against the total publishers’ retail volume shows a 
postage total of $245,000 while at the book rate the postage would be $115,000. 

This represents an additional loss to the Post Office Department of $130,000. 

The dealer sells $7,750,000 worth of music by mail (43.7 percent of all sales 
other than popular songs, less sales at retail by the publisher). Detailed figures 
are not available to project against this total, but it should be noted that 23 per- 
cent of the music sold by the dealer by mail goes at book rate at the present time. 
(See exhibit G—1.) Moreover, as shown on exhibit H-1 only 18.5 percent is 
shipped beyond the second zone. 

\ reasonable assumption, based on previous calculations, would be that the 
Post Office Department would lose no more than $50,000 on this reshipment. 

The total loss to the Post Office Department would be approximately $420,000. 
Against this loss should be eredited the saving to the Post Office Department 
through the elimination of inspections which are now necessary. From experi- 
ences reported by publishers and dealers it would seem that a large number of 
man-hours are spent in such work. 

The increased use of the mails for music publications at book rate should also 
be considered. Much of the 40 percent which now goes by freight would be 
returned to the mails. 

Another saving would be in the handling of fewer shipments since at the present 
time, books and other publications are separated to benefit from the best rates. 
There is also a growing tendency to use several parcels at third-class rate for the 
more distant zones. 

In any event, the loss in dollars should be considered in the light of rates granted 
to newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals as well as books. Losses which 
are now and have been for many years borne by the post office have been in 
relation to the public welfare, a consideration which is equally true, as shown in 
this statement for sheet-musie publications. 
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Exuisit G-1.—Music shipped by dealers at book rat 


The questionnaire asked: ‘Of music sold by you through the mail, what per 
centage goes at book rate?” 
Dealers ship 23 percent of their mail sales by book rate. 


[Col. 1 represents compilation of all answers. Col. 2 represents answers of 30 largest de 
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Exuisit G—2.—Reiail sales shipped by publishers at book rate 


The questionnaire asked: ‘‘Of music sold by you through the mail to retail 
customers, what percentage goes at the book rate?” 
Publishers ship 22 percent of the retail mail sales at book rate. 


Percent of shipments by pub- Percent of shipment by pub- 
lishers at book rate: | lishers at book rate—Con. 

None 51 to 60 

i to 5... 5 61 to 70 

6 to 10. 71 to 8O 
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Exutipir H-1. Mail shipme nis by dealer beyond 2d zone 
The questionnaire asked: “Of music shipped by you through the mail, what 
percentage is shipped beyond your second zone?” 


Dealers ship 18 percent of their mail-sales beyond the second zone 


(Col. 1 represents compilation of all answers. Col. 2 represents answers of 30 larg¢ 
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EXHIBIT H-2. -Mail shipme nts of retail sales bi publishers beyond 2d zone. 


The questionnaire asked: “Of music sold by you through the mail to retail 
customers, what percentage is shipped beyond vour second zone?”’ 
Publishers ship 75 percent of their retail sales beyond the second zone. 


Percent of shipments by publishers be-| Percent of shipments by publishers be- 
yond 2d zone: yond 2d zone—Continued 

None 51 to 60 
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Mr. Bera. Also, I am concerned with the way these two bills 
would affect parents and private teachers, in making materials 
available. 

I think that the language I understand best is the kind that Mr. 
Dowdy speaks of, progressive education. Being in that business, I 
hear a great deal of that as a parent, and with regard to these dimes 
that have to be taken to school, I have five children. I think first 
and foremost that is a prime consideration, and as a music teacher 
I think in terms of my work in connection with what goes on in my 
own home. In fact, we try to provide, all of us parents, all of the 
necessities of life and try to give what we consider is an enrichment 
and a good life to children, and to me music is one of the very valuable 
things that can be done in public education. 

Mr. Roprson. We will concede that. 

Mr. Bere. Good. Then I can skip that part of my testimony. 

Incidentally, in the schools today throughout the United States 
music is a very vital part of the program. 

I am here officially as president of the Eastern Music Educators 
Conference, a division of the Music Educators National Conference 
of which I am an executive committee member. 

The Music Educators National Conference is an organization of 
over 25,000 music educators in public and private schools, colleges, 
and universities throughout the United States. 

Sheet music is, to the best of my knowledge, the only published 
material used for educational and cultural purposes which does not 
receive special consideration under the present postal rates, laws, and 
regulations. 

I might add, departing from the prepared statement, in music edu- 
cation, sheet music is really the basic material rather than the text- 
book material for all of our organizations such as your bands and 
choruses. 

Periodicals and books are granted such special consideration because 
they enhance the culture of the people, provide materials for their 
education and disseminate information. These media, insofar as 
editorial content is concerned, enjoy a flat rate throughout the entire 
country, while, in contrast, users of music located at varying distances 
from their sources of supply, pay varying postal rates, with the result 
that those who are the most distant pay a distinct penalty postagewise. 

The educational importance of music is attested to by its inclusion 
in the curricula of nearly all public and private elementary and high 
schools, colleges, and universities. It is part of the classroom activity 
of the students and has been universally accepted as an important 
factor in the emotional growth and cultural development of the stu- 
dents. Educators are agreed that music plays an essential role in 
the life of the child. It aids in his emotional formation and is ad- 
mittedly a character building medium. 

Not all music is taught in schools. Private music instruction is of 
considerable importance both in the growth and development patterns 
I have mentioned, in its contribution to our national culture and in 
its purely educational function as well. 

Copies of a survey of printed music in relation to the postal service 
have been made available to the committee. 

Despite general misconceptions, current popular songs are of very 
little significance in the total picture of music publication. They 
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comprise only about 16 percent of all music purchased in the United 
States. 

The balance of 84 percent consists of publications used for educa- 
tional, cultural, or religious purposes. This is generally called 
standard music. In fact, it is difficult and perhaps improper to dif- 
ferentiate between standard music and music used for recreation and 
amusement, since in many respects all published music may find its 
way into education and cultural areas, even though not originally 
intended to do so. 

Sixty percent of all standard music sold at retail is forwarded to the 
ultimate consumer by mail. This includes both the music sold 
through retail stores and that sold direct by the publisher at retail. 

Postal charges on music are, by standard practice, borne by the 
consumer—the school, the church, the private teacher. 

Almost 90 percent of all music sold by mail is for educational and 
religious purposes. Of that sold by retail mail order houses, 40 per- 
cent goes to schools, 16 percent to churches, and 30 percent to private 
teachers. Publishers’ sales to retail customers by mail are divided 
as follows: 51 percent to schools, 25 percent to churches, and 18 per- 
cent to private music teachers. 

In fact, the postal service is the only means by which music is made 
available to most of the communities in the country. Music ship- 
ments are too smail to send by freight or express. Moreover, only 
postal service reaches the schools, churches, and teachers of those 
thousands of communities located far from any music suppliers. 
These are the very consumers whose music budgets are usually least 
able to bear high postal costs. 

To illustrate the unfairness of the existing situation, let me cite a 
specific example. I have here a biography of Mozart which weighs 
a little less than 2 pounds. It can be mailed anywhere in the United 
States for 12 cents. I also have here an orchestration of a work by 
Mozart from which a school orchestra could play a representative 
composition by this immortal composer. It also weighs a little less 
than 2 pounds. But to mail it would cost from 20 cents to 51 cents 
at present rates, depending on zone. I think this serves to illustrate 
the fact that equal access to the materials of education in all parts 
of the country is not presently possible. 

Other examples could be cited. I might mention here the fact 
that in the international mails music enjoys the same favorable rates 
as books, magazines, newspapers, and other printed matter, and is 
not treated as merchandise. It does not domestically. And it seems 
only appropriate, fair, and just that published music should be 
treated on the same basis in the United States mails as books. Special 
rates are granted educational films which, through a recent act of 
Congress, may now be sent at book rate. It is a valid contention to 
state that music deserves the same postal consideration as other 
cultural, educational, and religious materials. 

It must be obvious that the tax-supported schools and the churches 
and music teachers in general are the real victims of the present 
situation. 

The loss of revenue to the Post Office Department by a reclassifica- 
tion of sheet music to book rate would not be great, amounting to an 
estimated $400,000 a vear. 
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It is urged, therefore, in fairness, justice and equity, that sheet 
music in all forms be granted book rates as provided in H. R. 5139 
and H. R. 5142, bills which the Music Educators National Conference 
support both in this specific provision. and in their general purposes. 
Now, if I may, I am authorized to submit at this time a statement 
by Mrs. Fay Templeton Frisch, on behalf of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. 


Mr. Rozseson. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Fay TEMPLETON FRISCH OF THE Music TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION ON H. R. 5139 anp H. R. 5142, Brtus Wuicn PRovIDE FOR THE 
READJUSTMENT OF THE PostTaL CLASSIFICATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL MATERIALS 


My name is Fay Templeton Frisch. I am a member of the Music Teachers 
National Association, an organization of 8,000 private music teachers and teachers 
in colleges, conservatories and universities. This organization is among the 
sponsors of that section of H. R. 5189 and H. R. 5142 which pertains to the 
readjustment of postal rates on sheet music. 

I have been a music teacher for many years, teaching in Alma and Gothenburg, 
Nebr., and Durango, Colo., before moving to New Rochelle, N. Y., where I now 
reside. When as a young teacher I looked for the musie which had been recom- 
mended by my own teachers at Hastings College Conservatory where I studied, 
I was unable to find this material in these communities. I therefore had to buy 
the music which I needed for my students from Chicago, in order to carry on with 
my work. Moreover, to keep up with current musical trends and educational 
developments, I had to rely entirely on the mails to bring me samples of new 
publications. 

\fter a number of years of private teaching and teaching in the schools, I am 
today a lecturer on piano teaching and have, during the past several years, con- 
ducted clinics and workshops for other teachers throughout the United States. 
One of the problems which is invariably presented to me is the procurement of 
musical materials. While some of the teachers are located in communities where 
there are music stores, perhaps a half of them rely on the mails for their require- 
ments. In many cases the music stores in nearby large cities do not conduct a 
mail order business of anv consequence, with the result that many of these teachers 
must send to the large mail order outlets located at considerable distances from 
their hometowns. 

In order to locate new materials which will be valuable for their courses of 
instruction, teachers must obtain selections of new publications for examination. 
The more materials which they examine, the better they are able to locate suitable 
methods and supplementary materials for their work since each child presents a 
special teaching situation. This means that the teacher must not only pay postage 
for the shipments of approval material to be examined, but must return that which 
they do not select. Then they must procure the selected materials in the necessary 
quantities required for their students. 

Books of over 24 pages may be shipped at book rate, but sheet music which 
comprises a very large part of instructional material must go at the regular parcel 
post rates. This means that functioning as a good teacher, in keeping abreast of 
current trends and supplying pupils with necessary music which is not obtained 
locally, the teacher must undertake a considerable expense—which she must pay 
herself or charge to her pupils. In either case, it is a penalty imposed on the pupil 
or teacher who must rely on the mails in the manner which I have outlined. This 
places the teacher in an unfavorable economic position, imposing as it were an 
additional cost to her for the conduct of her educational program—a cost which is 
not incurred by her fellow teachers who live in larger communities where there is 
adequate music store service. 

In my travels I have visited many music stores and have been told that there 
are fairly good music stores—and some of them are excellent—in most cities with 
a population of over 50,000. In the 25,000 to 50,000 group there is good service 
in perhaps half of the communities. Below the level of 25,000 there are practi- 
cally no adequate sheet music suppliers for the technical requirements of the 
music teacher. Of course, even in the best stores we find a concentration on 
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current popular songs, which nevertheless comprise only a small percentage of 
the total music sold in the United States. More and more, incidentally, there is 
an increasing use of arrangements of popular music for teaching purposes, since 
this provides a bridge between daily life of the young student and his educational 
experiences. 

Private music instruction is of considerable importance, both in its contribution 


to our national culture and in its purely educational function. The growing 
practice of granting academic credits in public schools for private music study 
gives more and more recognition to the private music teacher. Moreover, there 


is an increasing trend toward certification of these music teachers by the Depart- 
ments of Education of the various States. 

I wish, therefore, on behalf of the private music teachers in the United States, 
to urge favorable action on H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142. It must be remembered 
that the Musie Teachers’ National Association is only one of a number of music 
teachers’ organizations which endorses the section of this bill which pertains to 
music. The other groups include the American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
American String Teachers’ Association, American Aceordionists’ Association, 
National Association of Teachers of Singing, National Catholic Musie Edueators 
and the National Guild of Piano Teachers. 

Other organizations which have joined in endorsing these bills, in addition to 
those appearing here today, are the American Composers Alliance, American 
Music Center, American Music Conference, American Symphony Orchestra 
League, Associated Male Choruses of America, Church and Sunday School 
Music Publishers’ Association, League of Composers, Music Library Association, 
National Association for American Composers and Conductors, National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, National Music Council, Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia and 
Sigma Alpha Iota. 


Mrs. St. GeorGe. Would you say this present legislation is simply 
rounding out public law, which was passed and approved in 1953? 

Mr. Brera. Yes. 

Mrs. St. Georas. Which was just the first and the beginning of 
this kind of legislation? 

Mr. Berea. That is right. 

Mrs. Sr. Greore@e. And this is simply making it more inclusive; in 
fact, all-inclusive? 

Mr. Bera. That is right. That is my understanding and opinion. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you use recordings in your work? 

Mr. Bera. Yes;I do. 

Mr. Ruopgs. Do you think that they should be included? 

Mr. Bera. I can answer it in this way: I think all resources are 
certainly valuable to the teacher. The basic part in music instruction 
so far as | am concerned, is the music material, like I have in my hand 
here. The others are supplementary. They are desirable but they 
are not the first order of business, in my opinion. 

Mr. Roseson. Thank you for your statement. 

The next witness is Mr. Richard Van Sciver, minister of music, 
First Methodist Church, Charlotte, N. C., representing the American 
Guild of Organists. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD VAN SCIVER, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 


Mr. Van Sciver. My name is Richard Van Sciver. I am organist 
and choirmaster of the First Methodist Church in Charlotte, N. C., 
and appear here today representing the American Guild of Organists, 
an association of 14,000 organists and choirmasters working in churches 
and synagogues of all denominations throughout the country. In 
order to become a member of the American Guild of Organists it is 
necessary to pass certain examinations which test the musical skill 
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and knowledge of the applicant. There are, in fact, tens of thousands 
of other church musicians throughout the United States, since a church 
without music is the very rare exception. Music and worship have, 
since time immemorial, been almost inseparable. 

All ot you gentlemen have noted in your own religious experience 
the great variety of music which is required in the services of the 
various churches you attend. Some of the variety is due, of course, 
to the time of vear and the nature of the season. It goes without 
saying that general devotional music must constantly be changed 
from ‘Sunday to Sunday so that the impact of the service may be 
heightened. 

The selection of material for services frequently depends on the 
denomination, since that which may be used by one church may be 
contrary to the liturgy of another. Therefore, it is the rare music 
store which can carry the vast amount of material necessary for all 
churches, or even the various churches located in their own com- 
munities. More than that, they cannot carry music in the quantity 
required for a choir. This means that even the church musician 
located in a metropolitan center may have difficulty locating the proper 
choral works for his use. Consider then the problem that confronts 
the director of a choir, or the organist, in any of the tens of thousands 
of churches in the United States, located far from the usual sources 
of supply. It is important to note here that 30 percent of all standard 
music which is sold in the United States is used in churches, or for 
other religious purposes. 

Before coming to Charlotte 1 served as church organist and choir- 
master in Thomasville, N. C., and other communities throughout the 
South where there were no music stores of any kind. I know from 
my own experience the great postal expenses which were involved in 
the procurement of the music needed for my work. During the period 
when I was dean of the Charlotte chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists I had occasion to talk with literally hundreds of church 
musicians from various parts of the country. Their dilemma over 
the procurement of the proper music and their concern with the 
postal expenses involved was the subject of considerable discussion 
at various meetings which I attended. 

I would like to illustrate by a concrete example one facet of the 
problem as it exists: 

I have here a copy of a hymnal which weighs almost 4 pounds. It 
can be sent to any church in the United States for 16 cents. The 
separate hymns included in this book would cost anywhere from 31 
to 69 cents to send, depending on the area. I have also a junior choir 
anthem book which, being more than 24 pages, may be sent anywhere 
in the United States for 8 cents. Ten copies of this book also can be 
sent anywhere in the United States for 16 cents, whereas 10 copies of 
the separate anthems included in it would cost, again, anywhere from 
31 to 69 cents. 

While there are some churches which enjoy economic security, it is 
a well-known fact that the average church has a considerable financial 
struggle, particularly those which are located in smaller communities 
and it is in these very communities that music for the church can never 
be bought locally. While the amount of money which an individual 
church might expend on postage for music might seem a very insig- 
nificant amount, nevertheless, it does add up and even small savings 
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may very well be important. Moreover, the farther a church is from 
its source of supply, the greater postal cost to it. 

H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 provide that all music, whether bound or 
in sheet form, may be mailed at book rate. This would certainly 
eliminate the anomalous situations such as I have just cited. 

Therefore, on behalf of the American Guild of Organists and, 
unofficially, on behalf of the tens of thousands of other church musi- 
cians in the United States, I urge favorable action on H. R. 5139 and 
H. R. 5142, since they would relieve churches of a considerable part 
of their expenditures on music, and would make sacred music equally 
accessible to every church regardless of location. 

If I may, I might list other ministerial organizations that also 
endorse these bills, and I have letters here from a number of them. 

Mr. Rosesson. List those for the record. 

Mr. Van Sciver. All right, sir. 

(The list submitted for the record by Mr. Van Sciver is as follows:) 


American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
American Accordionists Association 

American Composers Alliance 

American Music Center 

American Music Conference 

American Symphony Orchestra League 
American String Teachers Association 
Associated Male Choruses of America 
Church-Sunday School Music Publishers 
League of Composers Association 

Music Library Association 

National Association for American Composers and Conductors 
National Federation of Music Clubs 

Nationa! Association of Teachers of Singing 
National Catholic Music Educators Association 
National Guild of Piano Teachers 

National Music Council 

Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 

Sigma Alpha lota 


(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


LOUISIANA FEDERATION OF Music CLUuBs, 
Paincourtville, La., July 13, 1956. 
Hon. Epwarp J. RospEson, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Post Office and Civil Service Commission, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Roseson: The educational postage bill to provide the same rates 
for music as those for books has long been of deep interest to our State organization 
as well as to the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

We have been informed that this bill has passed the Senate. We therefore 
urge you to support bills H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142, assuring you that such 
support will be greatly appreciated by the members of the Louisiana Federation 
of Musie Clubs. 

Sincerely, 
tuBy 8S. Voucuar, 
State President. 


OKLAHOMA FEDERATION OF Music CLUBs, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., July 12, 1956. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Roseson, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Post Office and Civil Service Commission, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Roseson: This letter is to remind you of the official endorsement 
by our organization of the educational postage bill to provide the same rates for 
music as those allowed for books. We have been apprised that this bill has 
passed in the Senate. 
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We urgently request that you support bills H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142. This 
support will be greatly appreciated by all the members of the Oklahoma Federation 
of Music Clubs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. FrEDERIC LIBKE, 
State President. 





PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF Music CuuBs, INC., 
Indiana, Pa., June 13, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Rospeson, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Post Office and Civil Service Commission, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ropeson: This letter is to remind you of the official endorsement 
of our organization of the educational postage bill to provide the same rates for 
music as those allowed for books. We have been apprised that this bill has passed 
the Senate. 

We urgently request that you support bills H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142. This 
will be deeply appreciated by all the members of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Musie Clubs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Rospert M. Fisuer, President. 


Stema Avpua lora, 
Dallas, Tex., July 9, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Ropeson, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: Sigma Alpha Iota Music Fraternity for Women wishes to urge 
passage of House bills 5139 and 5142 for readjustment of postal classification of 
educational materials. 

Our organization includes within its 27,000 membership undergraduate music 
students in over 100 universities and colleges of America, and composers. educators, 
performing artists, and leaders in local musical activities in cities, small towns, 
and even rural communities. 

Because of their desire for the additional helpfulness to themselves and others 
like them in their promotion of educational, religious, and cultural music through- 
out the country, Sigma Alpha Iota is an actively sponsoring organization endorsing 
the passage of these bills. 

Very truly yours, 
MILDRED SALE, 
Frrecutive S creta y. 





[LLINOIs FEDERATION OF Music CLUuBs, 
Chicago, Ill., July 12, 1956. 
Hon. Epwarp J. RosBeson, Jr. 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Roseson: This letter is to remind you of the official endorsement of 
our organization of the educational postage bill to provide the same rates for 
music as those allowed for books. We have been apprised that this bill has been 
passed in the Senate. 

We urgently request that you support bills H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142. This 
support will be greatly appreciated by all the members of the Illinois Federation 
of Music Clubs. 

Sincerely, 


Guapys B. Porter 
Mrs. Henry L. Porter, 
State President. 
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Music TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC... 
Tallahassee, Fla., J ly 11, 19 
Hon. Epwarp J. Rorgson, Jr. 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DeaAR Sir: As president of the Music Teachers National Association, an organ 
zation of over 8,000 music teachers in the United States, with 30 State orga 


1/a- 
tions affiliated, I wish to express our hope that favorable consideration will be 
given tothe Moss (H.R. 513°) and St. George (H.R. 5142) bills i» order to facilitate 
the dissemination of the cultural materials which tl e:e bills will re ulate. 

On behalf of the members of the Music Teachers National ‘ssociation I w is} 
to thank vou for your careful consideration of these bills 

Respectively submitted, 

K. O. KUERSTEINER, President. 

Mr. Rorseson. | have no questions; I accept vour statement 

Mrs. St. Grorce. You may have to accept his statement. [I am 
glad there are so many organizations affiliated with you. 

Mr. Van Sciver. There about 20 listed here. 

Mr. Roseson. Thank you, sir. We are very glad to hear from 
the group. 

The next witness is Mr. I. C. Boerlin, of the Pennsylvania State 
University, representing the department of audio-visual education of 
the National Education Association. 


STATEMENT OF I. C. BOERLIN, REPRESENTING THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AUDIOVISUAL EDUCATION, NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Borr.tin. My name is Irving C. Boerlin, and I am the super- 
visor of audiovisual aids in the general extension division of the Penn- 
sylvania State University at University Park, Pa. I am representing 
the department of audiovisual instruction of the National Education 
Association as chairman of the legislation committee of this depart- 
ment. The members of the department of audiovisual instruction 
are supervisors of audiovisual instructional materials programs, serv- 
ing public and private schools, school systems, colleges, and universities 
in all States and territories of our Nation. We estimate that their 
programs cover approximately 96 percent of the more than 38 million 
students enrolled in these institutions. 

I am also the immediate past chairman of the audiovisual division 
of the National University Extension Association. This organization 
is composed of approximately 80 of the larger universities of the 
United States in nearly every State in the Union. Many of these 
universities pioneered educational film libraries serving schools and 
adult groups throughout the country. 

My purpose in appearing before the committee is to speak in 
behalf of House of Representatives bills 5139 and 5142, identical 
bills to readjust postal classification on educational and cultural 
materials. 

First, I wish to present the relevant portions of a resolution officially 
adopted at the national convention of the department of audiovisual 
instruction on April 21, 1955. 
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\ RESOLUTION IN SuPPORT OF LEGISLATION 


Whereas in the year 1953 the department of audiovisual instruction of the 
National Education Association actively supported Federal legislation to extend 
book postal rates to 16 millimeter educational films and other audiovisual ma- 


terials, which legislation was enacted into Public Law 141; and whereas. it 
has been proposed * to extend present favorable film and book rates to other 
educational materials (specifically scholarly bibliographies, sheet music, educa- 
tional tests, and authors’ manuscripts), and also to extend to the entire United 
States, the area to which these materials and audiovisual materials can be sent at 
the present lowest book rate, and whereas, such legislation has already been 

roduced in the 84th Congress as Senate bill 1292 and House of Representatives 
bills 5139 and 5142; be it resolved that the department of audiovisual instruction 
of the National Education Association officially approve and give strong support 
to bills S. 1292 and H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 


Although our organization favors passage of the entire bill, we are 
especially interested in the part of the bill that will result in the 
removal of geographical limits from the library book rate which also 
applies to the shipment of educational films and certain other audio- 
visual materials to and from the educational and nonprofit institutions 
specified in Public Law 141. The passage of Public Law 141 by the 
83d Congress by unanimous vote in both the Senate and House of 
Representatives was substantial reaffirmation of the wisdom of the 
policy established in 1938 of granting reduced postal rates as a means 
of encouraging free communication of ideas in our democracy. The 
present identical bills, H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142, will give additional 
encouragement to the nationwide circulation of educational materials 
by removing present geographical limitations on the circulation of 
both books and audiovisual materials at the library book rate. This 
section of the bill will have the effect of removing the present penalty 
on citizens, libraries, and other educational institutions which is 
imposed by the fact that they may be geographically more remote 
from important distribution centers than are other citizens, libraries, 
and educational institutions. It is a provision which will more 
effectively carry out the purpose of the Congress in making the 
library book rate applicable to educational audiovisual materials. 

In behalf of our organization, I strongly urge that these bills be 
given favorable consideration. 

I have here some letters just spotted from here and there, mostly 
from 

Mr. Roseson. You wish those to go in the record? 

SD 

Mr. Borerutn. That is right. 

Mr. Rospeson. We will be glad to receive them. 

Mr. Bosrutn. They show the benefit of Public Law 141 which has 
been considerable and I have copies of these for the record. 

(The letters above referred to are as follows:) 

West Texas CooPpERATIVE AUDIOVISUAL SERVICES, 
Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
Lubbock, Tezx., May 6, 1955. 
Dr. J. J. McPHeErRson, 
Executive Secretary, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, 
National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 

Dear Dr. McPuerson: The enactment of Public Law 141 in 1953 which ex- 
tended book rates to the mailing of educational film has contributed greatly to 
increasing the utilization of education films. During the 2 years we have had the 
advantage of this new equitable rate the number of film shipments from our 
library have increased by 100 percent. We estimate that during the 1954-55 
school year we will mail, under Public Law 141, approximately 5,000 cases of 
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films. Each of these shipments will be returned by the school using the material 
under the same rate. 

The use of Publie Law 141 has saved our library and the schools we serve 
approximately $2,800 during the current school year. This saving is equal to 10 
percent of our total yearly budget. This saving is now used in expanding our 
offering of educational films, thereby adding increased education opportunities 
for our youth. 

The extension of the library booking rate to other materixls and the removal 
of the present geographical restrictions will make it possible to further extend our 
service. The renting and previewing of material from film libraries out of our 
State can be increased. Our film library, though large, is still inadequate for th« 
educational task before us and requires that we rent many specialized films from 
distant points. 

The passage of Senate bill 1292 would contribute to the continued growth of our 
service. We would urge that the bill be given favorable action. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry R. McCarry, Directo 





YounG AMERICA Fits, INc., 
New York 17, N. Y., May 6, 1955. 
Mr. J. J. McPuHERson, 
Executive Secretary, 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction, 
Washington 6, dD. ( 

DEAR Jim: Our experience with the mailing of educational films under Public 
Law 141 has been such that I would urge you to support Senate bill 1292. The 
granting of the book rate to the mailing of educational film has, without question, 
been the major reason for an increase of 30 to 40 percent in our shipment of 
preview prints to schools during the past 2 years. Many educators have told 
us that the book rate has made it possible for them to preview and rent a larger 
number of educational films with their limited budgets for postal charges. 

We urge the extension of book rate privileges to other audiovisual materials 
and the removal of present geographical restrictions for these reasons 

1. Educational motion pictures, filmstrips, and recordings are just as basic to 
good learning in today’s classroom as the book. Each presents information and 
stimulates thinking; no one should be privileged over the others because of its 
physical form. 


2. Geographical restrictions, such as those which now exist, create an injustice 
to schools outside the favored area. We, for example, supply films and filmstrips 
to schools throughout the 48 States from our one office in New York Citys All 


of those school customers have a right tc expect the same mailing privileges 
Cordially yours, 
GopFREY Exuiort, Executive Vice President 


CoRONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMs, 
Chicago, Ill., May 6, 1956 
Dr. J. J. McPHERSON, 
Executive Secretary, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, 
National Education Association, Washington 6, D. ( 

Dear Dr. McPuerson: It is good that the Senate Post Office Commit 
giving careful consideration to the educational implications of Senate bill 1292 

During the period of approximately 2 years since Public Law 141 was enacted, 
we have been especially interested in noticing its effeet upon the distribution of 
films and other audiovisual materials. Many of the smaller schools and school 
systems scattered throughout the country have been able to bring inereased 
quantities of good teaching materials to their classrooms. In some instances this 
has enabled teachers in overcrowded classrooms to approach the effectiveness of 
instruction of smaller groups of pupils. Many of the classrooms throughout the 
country are overcrowded, so this contribution in itself is important in the education 
of our future citizens. 

It is our belief that if Senate bill 1292 be enacted into law, it will further aid in 
increasing the effectiveness of instruction by encouraging the exchange of good 
audiovisual materials among widely separated schools and other organizations. 
This, in turn, will enable the larger centers for A~V materials to offer the benefits 
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of their services to school and community groups throughout the United States 
on the same basis as these services are now offered loeally. 

For these reasons, we believe the benefits to be derived from the enactment of 
Senate bill 12921 to law will overbalance considerably any potential loss of revenue 
to the Post Office Department 

Sincerely vours, 
ELLSwortH C. Dent, 
Director of Distrib ition. 


KANAWHA CoUNTY SCHOOLS, 
Charleston, W. Va., May 7, 1955 
Dr. Jim J. McPuerson, 
Executive Secretary, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, 
National Education Association, Washington eee. 


Dear Dr. McPuerson: The enactment of Public Law 141 has certainly been 
of value to usin Kanawha County, W. Va. It has been possible for us to preview 
more materials and for the schools in outlying areas to use more materials 

It would be of even greater use to us if we could use this lowest book rate for 
other audiovisual materials and if the geographical restrictions could be removed, 

We have many demands for audiovisual materials for schools with limited 
personnel and limited funds for operation, and to be able to help these places 
would be fine 

Yours verv sincerely, 
Virernra E. KELLY, 
Director, Audiovisual De partment 


THE University oF WISCONSIN, 
University Extension Drivisron, 
Madison, Wis 5 Ma J >, 1955 
Mr. J. J. McPrerson, 
Executive Secretary, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, 
National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 

Drar Dr. McPrerson: I would like to express myself very objectively with 
respect to the effect that the recently instituted Public Law 141 has had on our 
general services in the State of Wisconsin. 

Che first and most obvious reaction has been felt from among the smaller schools 
ard those education groups Operating on limited budgets. The effect in reduc- 
tion in postage has been to allow them in many cases from 10 to 20 percent more 
film utilization opportunities than heretofore. This effect obviously will be 
reflected in improved instructional opportunities for the youth enrolled in those 
schools and certainly a far-reaching long-term benefit in improved instructional 
conditions 

\s concrete evidence of the effect of postal regulations, we refer to the fact 
that this school vear has been one which has broken our previous record of cir- 
culation of film. The extent to which the economics of Public law 141 has 
influenced this can only be judged on the basis of the observations made in the 
paragraph directly above, namely, allowing a given amount of money or a given 
school budget allowance to be spent more in acouisition of film learning situa- 
tions than on postage per se. I believe that if in the future the postage as it 
applies to films can be liberalized both in terms of continuing the price advantage 
as well as in terms of eliminating geographical limitations much good will be 
achieved. 

Sincerely, 
BuREAU OF AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, 
W. A. Warrticn, Director. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
itlanta, Ga Vay 6. 1955 
Mr. J. J. McPHERSON, 
Executive Secretary, De partment of Audiovisua Instruction, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Dear Mr. McPuerson: Since the parcel-post book rate was applied to 16- 
millimeter educational films, our bookings increased the first year 11,005 over 
the previous year and this school year has seen an increase of 26,129, making an 
increase of 37,134 since the postal book rate was applied to films 

We were able to save enough postage here in Georgia to set up one of the finest 
tape-duplicating programs in the Nation and this was only possible because of 
this reduction in the postage rates on films. Therefore, this saving has been 
passed on to the instruction of Georgia youth in the form of a new service and 
additional films. 

With educational budgets becoming shorter and shorter, it is imperative that 
we try to pass on as many savings as possible to add to the educational opportu 
nities of all children and for that reason we would like to see the book rate passed 


on to other audiovisual materials not now covered by law While we are not 
directly interested in the geographical restriction, it would produce a minor savy- 
ing to us and increase the educational opportunities of our youth if the same rate 


could be applied to out-of-State film shipments. Literally hundreds of films a 

previewed that are shipped to us from outside the State and also returned. We 

are usually called on to pay the postage one or both ways on these films 
Sincerely vours, 


> 


GARLAND C. BAGLey 
Director, Audiovisual Service 

Mr. Borertrn. | might say, Mr. Chairman, in all cases we have had 
2 years of this experience now with this law, and it has resulted in 
greater usage of these materials by schools. We think that attests 
to the enrichment of the curriculum by a greater use of these mate- 
rials, 

Then | have a slightly different approach here and this will be very 
brief. Very recently in fact, on July 8 of this present month— the 
National Education Association met in Chicago. It is a voluntary 
organization comprised of 600,000 members of the teaching profession. 

Mr. Ropeson. Can you give us the highlights of that one? 

Mr. Boreruin. Yes, sir; I am only going to read two paragraphs 
and the rest will be placed in the record. It Says 


The National Education Association urges Congress to conti its longstanding 
policy of regarding the postal service as a means of conferring educational benefits 
on all persons and organizations receiving printed matter, including audiovisual 
material, through the mails. In particular, the association supports the adopti 
of legislation that will assign to educational and cultural material a postal classi- 
fication that gives adequate recognition to the purpose for which suc! 


pur] 
is prepared. 


That is all | am going to read of this rather extensive report, which 
I ask to be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Ropeson. That may be done. 

The matter above referred to is as follows 


STATEMENT ON H. R. 5139 ann H. R. 5142 Surpmittrep to tHE Howse Post 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE BY THE NATIONAL EDUCATION Asso- 
CIATION 


The National Edueation Association is a voluntary organization of 600,000 
members of the teaching profession. As recently as last Friday, July 8, the 
representative assembly of the National Education Association meeting in 
Chicago, approved unanimously the following resolution on educational use of 
the mails: 

No. 26. “The National Education Association urges Congress to continue its 
long-standing policy of regarding the postal service as a means of conferring 
educational benefits on all persons and organizations receiving printed matter, 
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including audiovisual material, through the mails. In particular, the association 
supports the adoption of legislation that will assign to educational and cultural 
material a postal classification that gives adequate recognition to the purpose for 
which such material is prepared.” 

The NEA representative assembly, consisting of 5,000 delegates from every 
State in the Union, and from the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
is the principal agency through which the members of the National Education 
Association express the policy of the association. Because the bills pending 
before this subcommittee extend to music, educational tests, and to library mate- 
rials the same classification that now applies to books or to library books, the 
association supports these bills and urges their approval by this committee. 

In urging the adoption of legislation to readjust the postal classification on 
educational and cultural materials, the association wishes to draw the committee’s 
attention to a report on the educational use of the mails prepared by the NEA 
division of legislation and Federal relations at the request of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. This report was printed in pages 177 
to 234 of Senate Report 1086, 83d Congress. A copy of this report is submitted 
for the files of the committee. 

One of the general conclusions of this report was that as the population of the 
United States had more and more access to the means of formal education there 
was a continuing use for the bookrate and the library bookrate. The study 
concluded: “The present demand for printed matter of every sort, in particular 
for books, periodicals, and pamphlets, could only exist where there is a reading 
public, practically all of whom have received an elementary education, a large 
majority of whom have received a high school education, and of whom a steadily 
increasing number are devoting some time to post-high-school education at the 
college level. The existence of a low-cost system of transportation for printed 
matter benefits the institutions and organizations engaged in formal education. 
More important than this, however, the postal service makes it possible for the 
American people to have access at relatively low cost to the vast quantiti+s of 
printed matter for which the statistics of books and periodical publishing show 
that there is a demand”’ (p. 225). 

The study found that educational use of the mail fell into three distinct cate- 
gories: (1) Use of the mails by educational institutions, (2) use of the mails by 
professional educators and organizations of persons desiring to promote the caus? 
of education, and (3) use of the mails by commercial enterprises furnishing instrue- 
tional material to educational institutions. The study also recognized a fourth 
area of educational use of the mails, but one so broad as to elude precis® definition. 
In this broadest s°ns*, the sending of printed matter by any organization desiring 
to inform or educat> the public is an educational use of the mail. But to assess 
the educational value of this use of the mail would require a survey of public 
opinion by one of the agencies that engage in that type of research. 

One of the conclusions of NEA’s study of the educational us: of the mails 
which has a direct bearing on the provisions of H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 that 
would extend the bookrate to include sheet music is found in thes> two paragraphs 
dealing with commercial suppliers of instructional material: 

“In the case of conmercial enterprises which use the mails to distribute instruc- 
tional materials in the form of printed matter, films, and recordings to educational 
institutions, the fact that they are large producers of mail is not so important as 
the fact that this mail is received by educational institutions, and that the costs 
of mailings are generally passed on directly to the consumer, i. e., the institution, 
rather than absorbed by the producer. 

‘While it must be admitted that the volume of mail going from commercial 
enterprises supplying the needs of schools and colleges is large, nevertheless from 
the data collected in this study it appears that the benefits of preferential rates 
accrue not to the producer but to the consumer. Another way of putting this 
is to say that the supplier of instructional material would not be so seriously 
affected by withdrawal of preferential rates or by an increase in existing rates as 
would the institution which he supplies. It is clear that the more an institution 
nust spend to pav costs of transportation, the less money it has available to pay 
the cost of the items transported and the less it can afford to buy” (p. 226). 
The study of educational use of the mails concluded with these five recom- 
mendations of which Nos. 1, 3, and 4 are specially pertinent to the committee’s 
consideration of the bills now before it. 

“1. Educational use of the postal service: It is recommended that the Congress 
continue its long-standing policy of regarding the postal service as a means of 
conferring educational benefits upon all persons and organizations receiving 
printed matter (including audiovisual material) through the mails. 
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‘2. A more realistic use of the present system of classification of the mails 
It is recommended that the Post Office Departnent clarify its use of the term 
‘educational organization or association’ as it appears in the statutory provisions 
granting exenptions within the second and third classes so as to make it apply to 
all types of educational institutions and to all nonprofit associations promoting 
educational interests, 

“3. It is recommended that the Post Office Department be required to report 
separately on the cost of transporting mail within the second or third classes to 
which an exemption is granted under present statutes 

“4. Mail sent to educational institutions: It is recommended that Congress 
give some consideration to the fact that the major portion of the cost of trans- 
porting textbooks and other instructional materials is borne by the receiver 
rather than by the producer of the instructional material. 

“5. For further study: It is recommended that Congress through appropriate 
means initiate a study of the educational benefits to individuals derived from 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, and other printed materials which they receive 
through the mail’’ (pp. 227-239). 

The Carlson-St. George Act of 1953 (Public Law 141, 83d Cong.) has led 
schools and colleges to make greater use of all kinds of audiovisual aids and 
materials—films, filmstrips, recordings, and tape recordings. By extending the 
book rate and the library book rate, where applicable, to include sheet music, 
educational tests, and such library aids as bibliographies, theses, fine art repro- 
ductions and newspaper clippings, Congress will encourage more frequent and 
more widespread use of these educational mediums. ‘The National Kducation 
Association believes that educational use of the mails should be recognized as a 
publie service function and treated as such. It urges the adoption of H. R. 5139 
and H. R. 5142 as bills intended to further the educational use of the mails. 


Mr. Borruiy. Also I have been asked to file with your committee 
a study made by the National Education Association for Congress 
on postal rates and postal policy of the Post Office Department, 
because much of this alludes to that. 

That is all, sir. 

Mr. Rossson. That will be received for our files. 

The next witness is Mr. Lenard Kaufman, representing the Authors 
League. 


STATEMENT OF LENARD KAUFMAN, REPRESENTING THE AUTHORS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. KaurmMan. My name is Lenard Kaufman; I am a member of 
the Authors League of America, Inc., and am submitting this state- 
ment on its behalf in support of H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142. The 
league is an organization of professional writers. Among its 4,000 
members are most of the Nation’s outstanding playwrights and 
authors. 

We respectfully urge that the bills be passed because we believe 
that the more equitable postal rates they provide would permit freer 
interchange of much valuable cultural, educational, and _ literary 
material which is now immobilized by high mailing costs. 

Since many of our members write books and magazine articles, my 
remarks will be primarily concerned with the need for reduced rates on 
manuscripts in those fields. Moreover, as a professional writer, | 
feel more familiar with that aspect of the bills. I think that the 
advantage of lower rates for manuscripts might best be illustrated by 
this hypothetical case. 

A young writer in Arizona is ready to submit his first novel to a 
publisher. It could as well be a first biography, scientific treatise, or 
history. His manuscript consists of 300 8- by 10%-inch pages. If he 
had a literary agent, the agent would make the rounds, taking the 
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manuscript from publisher to publisher. But unknown writers in 
Arizona don’t have agents in New York or Chicago. Our novelist 
therefore mails his manuscript to a publisher. 

Under present law it must be sent first class as if it were a letter 
The manuscript weighs approximately 3 pounds 2 ounces and postage, 
one way, amounts to $1.50. However, the author must also provide 
return postage so his total outlay is $3. At the proposed new classi- 
fication it would be 40 cents. 

The first publisher inevitably rejects the manuscript. Therefore 
the process has to be repeated again and again. It is not uncommon 
for a novel to be rejected by 10 or 15 firms before it is finally accepted. 
The cost of 15 round trips through the mails at the first-class rate is 
$45. At the proposed new rate it would be $6. 

This is a considerable expense for a young writer, particularly one 
who has undoubtedly been eking out a living at some other type of 
work while struggling with his manuscript. 

The average annual income of American writers is $3,000. The 
livpothetical income of our hypothetical author would be substantially 
less than this average. Any similarity to the income of many other 
authors, living or dead, would be far from coincidental. It does not 
require too many fruitless and expensive trips through the mails to 
discourage the nove ‘list. 

Ironically, while the manuscript for a 250-page novel costs $1.50 
to mail, postage for the book, if printed, amounts to approximately 
16 cents via fourth-class mail—book rate. And if a publisher accepted 
the manuscript and mailed it back to the author, with a printed proof, 
it could go fourth-class mail at a fraction of the postage the author paid. 

Congress has properly provided educational postal rates for books, 
periodicals, and newspapers. But if the public welfare is served by 
permitting the finished product easier access to the mails, it would be 
equally as well served by giving similar aid to the basic materials 
which go into the end product—the manuscript of the books and arti- 
cles. If the writer cannot send these to the publisher, the latter will 
have nothing to publish. Moreover, since writers are never as affluent 
as publishers, they can better use the assistance. 

Many other countries recognize the need for such aid. In fact, 
under the International Postal Convention, our writer could send his 
manuscript to London as commercial paper for 51 cents, compared 
to the domestic first-class rate of $1.50. 

A reduced manuscript rate would assist young authors in the lower 
income brackets; those who need encouragement most. It would not 
subsidize the successful writer because he is not compelled to send his 
work back and forth through the mails several times. Either his 
agent personally takes the manuscript to publishers, or a particular 
publisher is committed, by contract, to publish his work. In the 
latter case the manuscript is mailed once to the publisher, who returns 
it with a proof or galley via fourth-class mail. 

The league cannot, of course, estimate what the bills would cost in 
decreased postal revenue. But we feel that any decrease would not 
be substantial and would be more than balanced by the advantage of 
bringing new writers to the public. The ability of young writers is a 
national asset. If we can possibly help develop it in this way, it is 
worth a try. 

Besides, if one or two novels which otherwise wouldn’t have been 
yublished were published, most of the subsidy would be recouped by 
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the Government. Authors have very few tax advantages, and most 
of their return from successful books is helplessly exposed as pure net 
income for tax purposes. 

Mr. Rosrson. We have two more witnesses. The next witness 
will be Mr. Dan Lacy, managing director of the American Book 
Publishers Council, representing the council and the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Lacy. 


STATEMENT OF DAN LACY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL 


Mr. Lacy. Thank vou, sir. 

The American Book Publishers Council and the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute include among their membership all of the majo: 
book publishers of the United States, except the specialized law and 
medical publishers. 

There has been filed with the committee a written statement on 
behalf of them, which 1 won’t read. Instead, I would like to talk to 
a couple of points that have come up in the testimony. 

I have also been asked to submit, if I may have permission, a 
statement on behalf of the Association of American Universit, 
Presses by its president, Mr. Victor Reynolds, who is also director of 
the Cornell University Press. 

Mr. Rosrson. Without objection, that may be filed. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows: ) 


INTERNATIONAL PostTaL RATE ON PUBLICATIONS—STATEMENT ON SECTION 2 © 
H. R. 5139 anno H. R. 5142, By Victor ReryNnoups, Director, CorNeE .i 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, AND PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITY PRESSES 
My name is Victor Reynolds. I am speaking on the subject of the internatio 

postal rate on books on behalf of the Association of American University P1 

I am director of the Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y 
I wish to express the appreciation of the association to this committee and its 

chairman for giving us this opportunity to endorse heartily the provisions of 

H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142, particularly section 2, and to urge that the n 


mbers 
of this committee by their action recommend that the Post Office Department 
take advantage of the optional provision of the Universal Postal Convention of 
1952 in order to reduce international postal rates for books and scholarly periodi- 
cals by 50 percent. 

The Association of American University Presses includes 46 members from 25 
States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. Many of the association members, 
such as the presses of California, North Carolina, Kansas, Indiana, Michigan, 
lowa, Texas, are associated with State universities. Others, such as the United 
States Naval Institute, represent special research groups with 
cation program. 

The primary purpose of a university press is to publish books of scholarship 
These books make available to scholars, scientists, teachers, students, and general 
readers information on specialized subjects. The market for such books, thoug! 
small, is not limited by international boundaries. With the broadening of 
educational horizons and the interchange of information, which is one of the aims 
of scholarship, the need for free movement of materials of this sort becomes ¢ 
more important than in the past. 

Many foreign libraries are now in the process of building—in many cases, more 
exactly, of rebuilding—and are finding that they should purchase American books 
in order to have adequate collections in many subject-matter fields. But the 
shortage of dollar exchange in many countries presents a real problem for the 
foreign purchaser of American books. University presses try to help out on this 
by holding our prices down so that schools and libraries and scholars in this coun- 
try—and abroad—can buy our books. By the very nature of our operations we 


a limited publi- 
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are nonprofit organizations; we do not expect to sell—nor do we sell—in the quan- 
tities which commercial publishers would consider minimums. But holding prices 
down is not the whole answer. Cost of shipment is additionally important. And 
present costs of shipping American books abroad are, in many cases, the crucial 
factor in influencing potential customers not to purchase American books abroad. 

This committee in the past has shown a keen awareness of the problems facing 
university presses. Through this understanding, we feel that members of the 
committee have expressed their endorsement of the aims underlying university- 
press operation. We feel that we are publishing the kinds of books that should be 
distributed widely, not only in this country but abroad. We hope that this com- 
mittee will do what it can to help us realize as fully as possible the objective of 
distribution overseas at rates which are comparable to those charged by other 
major book-publishing countries. 

Mr. Lacy. My statement which is to be filed calls attention to the 
excellent discussion of section 2 of this bill by the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee in its report and gives further statistics 
which are relevant, I think, to the consideration of the measure; and I 
hope my written statement will have your attention. 

We are concerned primarily with section 2 of this bill which deals 
with the United States postal rates on exports of books, newspapers, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and other published material. The book 
publishers are not affected by the provisions of section 1 of the act, 
although we are in accord with them. Since the Post Office Depart- 
ment, however, has suggested certain increases in the level of rates as 
a result of section 1 of this bill, | would like to make the comment that 
section 1 is not a rate bill in the sense of being concerned with the level 
of rates; it is a bill which endeavors to bring about logical and con- 
sistent boundaries of the rates. It endeavors to determine whether, for 
example, a typed thesis is like a book and ought to go at the book rate, 
or is like a personal letter and ought to go at the letter rate. It is not 
concerned with what the letter rate ought to be or what the book rate 
ought to be. Those matters will be dealt with, I understand, in the 
administration's postal rate bill and it would seem inappropriate to try 
to deal with the level of rates in connection with this bill which affects 
only a tiny fraction of the materials which fall under any one of these 
classes. 

With regard to section 2, in regard to international postal rates, 
I would like to point out that books occupy a considerably more 
important place in our communication with other nations than they 
do within the Nation. We are likely to depend on newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television for light and understanding of what 
is going on in the country, but American TV and radio are not seer or 
heard overseas. American newspapers, obviously, have no circulation 
overseas, because of the time element. American magazines do have 
an important part percentagewise, but a small circulation overseas. 
sooks are the principal medium by which we communicate with other 
countries and our book exports are substantial. It is impossible to 
give a precise figure on them, but they are of the order of $30 million 
to $35 million a year. The figure .is several times as high as it was 
before the war and we are now the principal book exporting country, 
next to Great Britain. 

Every other major book exporting country has now taken advantage 
of this option to reduce international postal rates by 50 percent. The 
Department, in its testimony, called attention to a number of im- 
portant countries which have not done this, but none of those is an 
important publishing country except Japan, and Japan exports al- 
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most no books because the Japanese language is hardly read outside 
of Japan. All of the other major book exporting countries with which 
we are in direct competition abroad have adopted this reduced rate. 
That means that a British book can be shipped from London to any 
point in the world for 15 cents for a 3-pound book; whereas a 3-pound 
American book shipped to any one of those points costs 38 cents. 
That is a difference of 23 cents, which is about 10 percent of the whole- 
sale value of an American book of that size. It is a significant price 
factor and is made more significant by the fact that the postal costs 
are billed to the recipient, which is generally the book importer or 
wholesaler in that country. He adds that in his cost and it gets 
reflected in his markup to the retailers, and in their markup to the 
ultimate purchaser. So that the 23 cents difference may be 50 cents 
difference by the time it comes to the consumer. And it is a difference 
that has to be paid in those countries in scarce dollars. This is a 
major limitation on American book exports. <A reduction to a level 
which would still be above the British, although it would be approxi- 
mately competitive, would be of major assistance in promoting the 
export of American books. 

American books that go abroad are primarily textbooks, scientific, 
medical, engineering, and similar books. People cannot afford to pay 
American book prices that are usual in Europe for books purely for 
entertainment, and these exported books primarily go to universities, 
schools and libraries in Europe, and the new generation of librarians 
in those countries are being trained on books to go to the professional 
men and scientists abroad. 

In regard to the problem of whether this would produce foreign 
rates lower than domestic postal rates, I believe this could be true 
only in the case of 1-pound book shipments. There are no 1-pound 
book shipments in international trade. Even a smai!! book for inter- 
national shipment will almost always weigh more than that. <A 
3-pound book shipment would be 16 cents domestic and, under the 
reduced rate, approximately 18 cents overseas. 

It is impossible to calculate precisely, as the Post Office Department 
has pointed out, the cost of this to the Post Office in reduced revenues. 
So far as books are concerned, however, it is obvious it would be 
quite small. The total international postal revenue from advertising 
prints, commercial papers, small packets and books is about $3 
million, and only a very small part of this is for books. That amount 
would be cut in half if you assume the present level of exports, and 
our estimate is, if vou did assume the present level of exports, it 
would reduce the postal revenues by about $250,000. However, 
undoubtedly book exports by post would increase substantially if 
this were adopted and there would probably be no loss of revenue 
and would probably be an increase in postal revenue. There would 
be, of course, an increase of postal cost, but under the international 
book post this Nation bears the cost only of shipping to the foreign 
port of entry. The cost of this increased flow of American books 
abroad, insofar as internal distribution within the countries that get 
them is concerned, would be borne by their post-office departments, 
just as our post office carries British books from the port of New York 
to the recipient in Chicago, without receiving any revenue from it. 

Incidentally, it is cheaper to ship a 2-pound book from London 
to New York or Chicago, than it is to ship an American 2-pound book 
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from New York to Chicago. It is probable that even these reduced 
rates would come relatively close to meeting the out-of-pocket cost 
to the Post Office Department in shipping simply to the foreign port. 

There are substantial appropriations made for sending American 
information abroad under governmental auspices. We believe that 
is very important. We also believe that books that go abroad with no 
taint of propaganda, but purely as private transactions, books that 
have been ordered because people abroad want them and are willing 
to pay their scarce dollars to get them, are one of the most important 
of all means of representing America properly abroad. If this country 
would adopt a policy comparable to that of other major book pub- 
lishing countries, it would represent a major achievement in this field. 

Mr. Roseson. That is a very informative statement. Are there 
any questions? 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. Do you happen to know whether in England 
they subsidize their book rates for foreign countries, and so forth? 

Mr. Lacy. Their overseas book rate, translated in American 
currency, is about 5 cents a pound. That is considerably less than 
one-half of ours. It is about 40 percent of our overseas book rate. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGce. | was just wondering if they took a loss on that; 
because, as vou probably know, the British Post Office ends its fiscal 
year always showing a profit, some years larger than others, but 
always showing a profit. They never end with a deficit. So I wondered 
whether they wrote this off as a necessary expense and carry it in 
other ways. 

Mr. Lacy. Their costs of operation, Mrs. St. George, are obviously 
less than the costs of our Post Office Department, because they pay 
their employees much less. On the other hand, it does not cost them 
much less to ship them out. They ship a load of books from London 
or Southampton and pay the ocean freight and it is up to the other 
country to bear the burden of internal distribution. 

Mr. Roseson. We thank vou for your statement. 


(The following statement was submitted for the record by 
Mr. Lacy:) 


TreEsTIMONY OF Dan Lacy FOR THE AMERICAN Book PUBLISHERS COUNCIL AND 
rHE AMERICAN TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE ON THE INTERNATIONAI 
Rate Provisions or H. R. 5139 ano H. R. 5142 


My name is Dan Lacy. I am the managing director of the American Book 
Publishers Council and I am appearing in behalf of the council and the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. These two associations together include in their 
membership the firms which account for between 80 and 90 percent of the total 
volume of all United States book publishing. 

We welcome this opportunity to appear in support of the principle set forth in 
section 2 of H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142, dealing with United States postal rates on 
books, newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, music, and maps sent abroad through 
the international mails. We are not directly affected by the changes propesed in 
domestic mail classifications in the first section of the bill; but we are impressed 
with the merit of these provisions as they affect authorship, education, music, and 
library service. 

The general problem of international postal rates on publications was clearly 
stated in the recent report of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
on a companion bill as follows: 

“Section 2 of the bill deals with international rates on publications mailed out 
of the United States. In the international mails the postal rates of practically 
all countries of the world have long been equalized and standardized within 
certain minimum and maximum limits by the Universal Postal Convention to 
which the United States adheres. In the past several years, however, a major 
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variation in the rates charged for published materials has devcloped between this 
country and most others under an optional provision of the convention permitting 
national postal administrations at their discretion to reduce the rates charged 
on newspapers, Magazines, books, pamphlets, music, and maps by 50 percent of 
the rates charged for printed matter in general. This optional provision has been 
adopted by the principal publishing countries, including Avstria, the German 
Federal Republic, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlan«'s, Portugal, Spai 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, and Venezuela, as well as some others 
which have restricted the reduetion to books or to other more limited classes of 
these publications. The United States has not taken such action and the result 
has been to place the export of American publications at a significant competitive 
disadvantage in the world market. Section 2 of the bill places the Congress on 
record as favoring the adoption of this optional reduction by the United States 
Government; and the Post Office Department has indicated that this expression 
of congressional policy ‘would be construed by the Department as imposing a 
duty on the Department to take the recommended action,’ which the Department 
has the power to do under existing statutes and international conventions,” 

I cannot add much to that general statement, but perhaps I can provide a few 





letails on the special significance of intertational postal rates for United States 
book exports and make myself available for questions by the subcommittes 

The American book publishing industry has a total volume of business of about 
$650 million a vear divided among some 300 active publishers including religiou 

university, and other nonprofit presses. Of this total production al $30 
million to $35 million represents exports, or about 5 percent of the total l hese 
figures on exports are not precise because the Bureau of the Census export sta 
tistics do not include shipmet.ts of less than $100 in value, which excludes prac- 
tically all of the book exports by mail. The percentage of exports for certain types 


of books, however, is much higher than the 5 percent average for the industry as 


a whole. It is especially high for medical, sciertifie, technical and scholarly 
books, and for certain tvpe s of textbooks Mail shipme hts pr bably account Tor 
about a quarter of the total volume of our book exports. ‘The mails are vsed for 
the many small shipments of 1 to 3 volumes or in cases where the time element is 
particularly important. The general weight limit of 6 pounds 9 ounces per 
package keeps down the use of the mails except in the case of the Latin America 
countries to which a 22-pound weight limit is generally applicable 

Our book exports have greatly expanded in the past 15 vears from less than 
$10 million in 1940 to more than $30 million at the present time. We now rank a 
close second to Great Britain among book-exporting nations British book 
exports are now just under $40 million per vear 

This growth of American book exports in recent vears is really quite remarkable 
when one considers the two very serious handicaps under which our e3 port trade 


must operate: (1) shortage of dollar exchange in many countries and the import 
restrictions which go with it; and (2) the higher prices of the original editions of 
American hard-bound books, in considerable part because they are a better 


physical product. The higher United States postage rates on the export of Ameri 
can books by mail adds to this competitive handicap, because the foreign purchaser 
pavs the transportation cost, which increases the price to him in dollars Most of 
the other principal publishing countries have adopted the optional 50 percent 
reduction on books, newspapers, periodicals, music, and maps—countries like 
Great Britain, Western Germany, Holland, and Italy. Thus it costs about 
15 cents to ship a 3-pound package consisting of 1 book, from J ondon to India, to 
Japan or to Canada. It costs 38 cents to ship the same 3-pound book package 


from New York to the same destinations. This 23 cent difference is 10 percent of 
a wholesale price of $2.30 which is probably fairly close to the average wholesal 
price per volume on United States hardbound book exports 

We wish, therefore, to give our emphatic endorsement to section 2 of these bills. 
We realize that this section has no direct legislative force and is in a sense only an 
expression of congressional opinion—but the Post Office Department has stated 
that such an expression of the sense of the Congress would carry great weight with 
the executive branch of the Government. The Post Office Department has the 
power, with the approval of the President, to adopt the optional 50 percent re- 
duction under the terms of United States adherence to the Universal Postal Con- 
vention. Adoption of this optional provision would eliminate a distinct com- 
petitive handicap imposed on the Uuited States publishing industries by present 
governmental policy. It would not—so far as books are concerned—result in any 
great loss of postal revenue. The Post Office Department supplied us with some 
figures about a year and a half ago, covering the fiscal year 1953, I believe which 
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indicated that the total international postal revenue from the export of advertis- 
ing prints, commercial papers, small packets and books was about $3 million a 
vear. Undoubtedly only a small fraction of this figure represents postage on 
book exports. | would estimate that the annual reduction in postal revenue on 
books under the optional 50 percent reduction—from 12% to 6% cents a pound 
would be on the order of a quarter of a million dellars a year. 

I should like to say in closing that in addition to the need to provide equitable 
treatment to the United States publishing industries in relation to their foreign 
competition, we believe the 50 percent optional reduction to be in the broad 
national inters ‘*. American books, newspaners and magazines, purchased 
abroad because t.icy are wanted enough to be paid for, are one of the most effective 
instruments of the United States information and technical assistance programs. 
The small loss in postal revenue involved is also a far cheaper means of furthering 
these programs than direct governmental operations, desirable and necessary 
as these may be as supplementary measure :. 


Mr. Roneson We have one more witness. Could you file your 
statement, Mr. Sutliff? They have called a quorum on us. 

Mr. Sutruirr Yes. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by Mr. 
Sutliff.) 


STATEMENT BY MiLo J. Sutruirr, GREYSTONE Corp., New York Ciry 


My name is Milo Sutliff. I am chairman of the board of Greystone Corp., 100 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. I appear on behalf of H. R. 5139 and H. R. 5142 
which, I understand, are identical measures. Our organization agrees with the 
position taken by the Post Office Department, namely, that it is the prerogative 
of the Congress to enact legislation designed to expand cultural and educational 
standards. There can be no doubt that the lower postal rates established for the 
distribution of books has brought within the reach of every American, wherever 
located, reading matter which has helped for an enlightened citizenry. 

I would suggest te the subcommittee, however, that an apparent oversight in the 
two bills now under consideration would ignore a vital cultural medium. The 
bill would extend the book rate to sheet music, authors’ manuscripts, certain test 
papers and other items. 

When the Senate had under consideration a similar bill, S. 1292, I submitted a 
statement urging the adoption of an amendment which would have the effect of 
applying the book rate to recordings. 

[ am glad to say that the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
adopted my recommendations by a unanimous vote and that the Senate passed 
the measure without dissent. 

Since S. 1292 is not under consideration here, I urge the committee to include 
in either H. R. 5139 or H. R. 5142 an amendment which would permit recordings 
to be mailed at the book rate. 

It is difficult to see any cultural or educational difference between sheet music 
and recordings. If the book rate is to be applied to one it should be enjoyed by 
the other. 

In fact, reeords have become an ever-increasing medium for the dissemination 
of education and culture. The blind may read and children may hear the songs 
and stories which are their social and cultural heritage. Diction and phoneties 
may be taught in a manner not possible through the printed page. 

The voices of historic characters and occurrences of world-shaping events can 
be preserved for posterity. I am informed that Representatives and Senators 
themselves reach their constituents through broadcasts made possible by record- 
ings 

Most music study relies on recourse to phonograph records. The beginning of 
modern music can be traced to the primitive chants of the American Indian and 
are preserved. 

The folksongs of our own and other countries are brought to all sections of 
the American public. Once the love of music has been instilled, it is nurtured 
most economically and conveniently by recordings. 

The committee will be interested to learn, I am sure, that our conpany, in 
cooperation with the State Department has shipped to foreign countries recordings 
containing the works of 50 American composers. 

Until the sale of records distributed through our great postal establishment, the 
works of all but a few American composers were veritably unknown. The 
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encouragement given these talented composers is not only a boon to the waiting 
public, anxious to hear the compositions of their own countrymen, but also a spur 
to aspiring composers. 

The widespread sale and distribution of recordings by mail is a new development. 
It becare possible to provide nationwide distribution of recordings when technical 
developrents in high-fidelity equipment and the manufacture of long-playving 
unbreakable records became an econo nic reality. 

Unfortunately, under the present parcel-post setup, where these recordings have 
to be sent from the east coast to the Far West, it is necessary to zone the packages 
The music lover in the distant reaches beyond the eastern seaboard must, perforce, 
pay more for his recordings. It should be noted that the purchaser invariably 
pays the postage. He will, of course, benefit fron this legislation 

Moreover, it is a paradox that our book depart’nent can send out its product 
without regard to zoning while on the other hand recordings, which are equally 
educational, must be zoned and sent at greater expense to the purchaser. 

I suppose that this anovnaly results from the fact that we are sometimes slow in 
catching up with developments. After all, the printing press Was invented over 
100 years ago and the phonograph was invented within the past century by 
Thomas A. Edison 

The book rate applies to every book mailed whether fiction or nonfiction. 

While exact figures are not available, I imagine over 90 percent of recordings 
ordered by music lovers for delivery through the mail are long-play, classical 
records. The hit parade type tunes enjoy only a short existence and are abun- 
dantly available in drugstores, 5 and 10’s, et cetera. 

The inclusion of recordings in the legislation before you will benefit mainly the 
residents of svrall communities. These music lovers must order from catalogs 
because the local merchant cannot afford a complete selection of records of perma- 
nent value. Such records are then delivered by mail. 

The Congress in 1933 devonstrated its wisdom when it established the book 
rate. This subcommittee can perform a similar service to the American people by 
recommending favorable action on legislation which will help bring to every 
American the great music preserved on records by the technology of the last 
decade. 

I can think of no more important legislation which might be enacted to foster 
culture and education, particularly in those areas of America which depend to 
much on the postal service. 

I feel certain that this subcommittee will agree with the action taken by the 
Senate when by unanimous vote, it adopted the amendment I have proposed to 
apply the book rate to recordings. 


Mr. Rossson. We appreciate all of you people coming here. The 
committee will now have to study this voluminous matter and will 
have to decide what to do. 

Mr. Ruopss. Before we leave, I would like to say our colleague, 
Congressman Moss, the author of one of these bills, has expressed 
his regret for his inability to attend because he is at a subcommittee 
meeting of which he is chairman. 

Mr. Roseson. This concludes the public hearings on H. R. 5139 
and 5142. 











